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Investigations  Underway 

Juvenile  Hall  Child 
Abuse  Charged 

by  Wade  Hudson 

Charges  of  "physical,  mental  and  sexual 
child  abuse"  at  the  City's  Juvenile  Hall  have 
led  to  major,  ongoing  investigations  of  that 
facility. 

In  June  Ray  Balberan  of  the  Council  of  La 
Raza  for  Education,  Assistance  and  Resour- 
ces (CREAR).  a  Mission-based  coalition  of 
social  service  agencies,  presented  a  scathing 
report  to  the  City'  Juvenile  Justice  Com- 
mission listing  31  alleged  incidents  of  child 
abuse,  ranging  from  inadequate  food  to 
physical  beating. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Mayor  Feinstein  ap- 
pointed a  blue-ribbon  task  force  to  investi- 
gate, the  Commission  estabhshed  its  own 
investigating  committee,  and  the  District 
Attorney  filed  charges  against  a  counselor 
for  sexual  abuse. 

Sources  close  to  the  mayor's  task  force 
report  that  the  committee  has  uncovered 
"very  serious"  information  raising  'funda- 
mental questions"  about  the  entire  opera- 
tion of  Juvenile  Hall.  Originally  the  com- 
mittee was  only  looking  at  the  31  specific 
charges,  but  it  soon  decided  to  expand  its 
scope  and  also  consider  general  admin- 
istrative policy  and  supervision. 

The  task  force  was  originally  expected  to 
submit  its  report  August  15  but  the  target 
date  is  now  some  time  in  December. 

According  to  the  Juvenile  Court's  1982 
Annual  Report,  most  youth  at  Juvenile  Hall 
were  sent  there  because  of  minor  offenses 
such  as  petty  theft,  drug  violations,  violation 
of  probation,  and  'being  beyond  parental 
control."  Only  10%  of  the  violations  in- 
volved violence  directed  against  another 
person,  while  another  20%  involved  rob- 
bery, burglary  and  theft. 

Juvenile  Hall  Director  Bob  Foote  describes 
the  youth  at  Juvenile  Hall  as  being  "very 
seriously  delinquent  and  (exhibiting)  a  lot  of 
anti-social  behavior." 

Director  Foote  describes  their  program  as 
"a  take-off  on  behavior  modification,"  a 
philosophy  of  systematic  punishment  for 
behavior  considered  undesirable,  and  re- 
wards for  behavior  considered  desireable. 

Upon  admission,  each  person  is  asked  to 
sign  a  contract  which,  Foote  says,  "involves 
a  promise  to  make  every  effort  to  follow  our 
rules  and  regulations."  Critics  have  charged 
continued  on  page  15 


BIG  TURNOUT  FOR  RENT 
HEARING 


by  Sara  Colm 


The  largest  crowd  in  recent  memory  pushed 
and  squeezed  their  way  into  City  Hall  in  late 
October  to  vocally  demonstrate  their  support 
or  opposition  for  a  proposal  to  strengthen 
the  City's  rent  control  law. 

Close  to  800  tenants  and  landlords  sporting 
buttons,  banners  and  hats  jammed  into  the 
Board  of  Supervisors'  chambers  and  spilled 
into  the  hallway  and  down  the  stairs  to  the 
rotunda,  where  television  monitors  were  set 
up  for  viewing  of  the  histrionics  inside. 

Members  of  the  crowd  cheered  and  jeered  a 
long  series  of  speakers  who  either  praised  or 


attacked  proposals  by  Supervisor  Harry  Britt 
to  limit  rent  increases  to  4  per  cent  a  year 
and  to  place  a  10  per  cent  cap  on  rent 
increases  on  vacant  units.  Currently,  land- 
lords may  raise  rents  7  percent  a  year  on 
occupied  units  and  as  much  as  they  want  on 
vacant  units. 

Britt  opened  the  hearing  before  the  Plan- 
ning, Housing  and  Development  Committee 
of  the  board  by  attempting  to  assuage 
landlord  fears:  "There  is  no  secret  state- 
wide plot  going  on  here.  These  changes 
were  initiated  by  the  efforts  of  hundreds  of 

continued  on  page  14 


'  Weak '  High  Rise  Freeze  Passed 


The  Board  of  Supervisors  gave  initial  ap- 
proval last  month  to  a  moratorium  on 
downtown  highrise  construction  but  moved 
to  exempt  seven  projects  totalling  2.6  million 
square  feet. 

The  board  action  further  complicated  the 
already  confused  development  picture  in 
San  Francisco  and  kills  the  possibility  of  a 
moratorium  being  approved  prior  to  the 
Nov.  8  election  when  voters  will  decide  the 
fate  of  Proposition  M,  the  San  Francisco 
Plan  Initiative.  Because  the  Supervisors 
modified  the  original  plan  approved  by  the 
Planning  Commission,  the  matter  must  now 
be  sent  back  to  the  Commission  for  another 
hearing  which  will  teike  place  on  Nov.  10  — 
two  days  after  the  election. 

The  exemptions  approved  by  the  board  come 


on  top  of  Planning  Commission  approval  of 
three  office  projects  totalling  half  a  million 
square  feet  in  the  three  weeks  since  the 
Commission  first  passed  the  moratorium. 
The  moratorium  also  does  not  apply  to  port 
and  Redevelopment  Agency  projects. 

The  moratorium,  along  with  a  new  plan  for 
downtown  development,  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  Planning  Director  Dean  Macris  in 
August.  Several  Supervisors  accused  Macris 
of  playing  politics,  charging  that  he  and  the 
Mayor  were  pushing  the  moratorium  as  a 
means  of  undercutting  support  for  Proposi- 
tion M. 

Macris  in  turn  lobbied  against  the  additional 
exemptions,  and  described  the  supervisors 
action  as  "weak." 
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Election  Editorials 

It's  election  time  again  but  were  it  not  for  a 
couple  of  hot  issues,  few  people  would  really 
notice.  With  an  incumbent  mayor,  district 
attorney  and  sheriff  all  running  —  no,  make 
that  standing  —  for  reelection  without 
serious  opposition,  the  only  excitement  in 
this  campaign  stems  from  the  propositions. 
As  usual,  the  ballot  is  filled  with  an  alphabet 
soup  of  ordinances,  initiatives,  referen- 
dums,  policy  statements  and  charter  amend- 
ments, few  of  which  are  of  any  real  interest 
to  most  San  Franciscans.  There  are  however 
three  propositions  of  great  importance  which 
the  Times  would  like  to  offer  its  views  on. 

YES  on  Prop.  M 

By  far.  the  hottest  and  most  important  issue 
on  the  ballot  and  one  of  the  most  critical  in 
many  years.  Prop.  M  puts  forth  what  should 
be  a  simple  and  logical  suggestion:  that 
development  in  San  Francisco  should  take 
place  in  a  rational  and  planned  way  and  that 
it  should  benefit  the  majority  of  people  who 
live  in  the  City,  not  just  a  handful  of 
downtown  corporations  who  are  spending 
half  a  million  dollars  to  fight  this  piece  of 
citizens'  legislation. 

Development  in  San  Francisco  is  out  of 


control.  Millions  upon  millions  of  square  feet 
of  office  space  has  been  built  in  recent  years ; 
luxury  hotels  and  condo  towers  pop  up  every 
other  week.  Meanwhile  long-time  San  Fran- 
ciscans find  it  impossible  to  locate  housing 
they  can  afford,  MUNI  buses  turn  into 
sardine  cans,  neighborhoods  like  the  Ten- 
derloin, South  of  Market,  Chinatown  and 
North  Beach  are  under  siege. 

City  officials  and  planners  give  lip  service  to 
balancing  development  and  creating  afford- 
able housing  and  continue  to  approve 
development  scheme  after  development 
scheme  with  no  regard  for  the  real  impact  on 
the  people  and  neighborhoods  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  people  charged  with  developing 
and  implementing  development  policies  pro- 
ceed as  if  lost  in  a  fog;  rational  planning 
ceases  to  exist. 

At  no  time  has  this  failure  of  leadership  been 
more  evident  than  in  recent  weeks.  With  the 
Plan  Initiative  gaining  thousands  of  signa- 
tures and  qualifying  for  the  ballot,  city  of- 
ficials have  gone  into  a  seeming  panic.  Sud- 
denly acknowledging  that  perhaps  all  the 
development  they  have  been  sanctioning  for 
years  may  be  posing  some  problems,  city 
planners  and  policy  makers  trot  out  half- 
baked  schemes  —  downtown  plans  with  few 
signficant  controls,  so-called  moratoriums 
on  development  that  exempt  millions  of 


Homeless  Demonstrate 


Members  and  supporters  of  the  Homeless  Caucus  staged  a  march  and  rally  outside  City  Hall 
last  month  attended  by  about  100  people.  The  demonstration  was  called  to  protest  what 
Caucus  leader  Leon  Zecha  called  "the  failure  of  the  r\/layor's  homeless  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  homeless  people."  Speakers  were  critical  of  the  City's  welfare  policies  which,  they 
said,  kept  poor  people  from  getting  the  assistance  they  need.  They  called  on  the  Mayor  to 
open  up  more  shelters  with  the  winter  rains  coming.  The  protestors  then  boarded  a  bus  to  the 
Mayor's  Pacific  Heights  home  and  held  a  "Feast  of  St.  Francis,"  featuring  chili  and  music 
and  a  spirited  picket  line,  The  feast  commemorated  the  801st  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St. 
Francis,  who  the  Caucus  praised  as  the  "patron  saint  of  the  homeless." 
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square  feet  of  office  space,  industrial  con- 
servation districts  that  are  tied  to  building 
bans  that  can't  be  legally  implemented. 

And  despite  their  desire  to  give  some  indi- 
cations of  being  in  charge  prior  to  the  vote 
on  Prop.  M,  the  Mayor  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  are  unable  even  to  agree  on  a 
modest  proposal  for  downtown  controls  and 
political  squabbUng  takes  over. 

Faced  with  this  decided  lack  of  effective 
leadership,  San  Franciscans  must  take  con- 
trol into  their  own  hands  and  put  forward  the 
logical  and  consistent  policy  that  the  City 
has  shirked. 

Proposition  M  offers  that  opportunity.  VOTE 
YES  ON  PROP.  M. 

YES  on  Prop.  N 

With  Ronald  Reagan  seemingly  hell-bent  on 
involving  the  US  in  a  war  and  possibly 
several  wars  at  the  same  time,  there  could 
be  no  better  time  than  now  for  San  Fran- 
ciscans to  send  a  message  that  we  do  not 
support  the  squandering  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  being  spent  around  the 
world  propping  up  dictatorships  that  repress 
and  kill  their  own  people. 

Prop.  N  makes  a  simple  yet  important 
statement: '  'The  people  of  San  Francisco  call 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  immedi- 
ately end  all  military  aid  to  the  government 
of  El  Salvador  and  to  withdraw  all  United 
States  military  personnel  from  that  coun- 
try.' VOTE  YES  ON  PROP.  N. 

No  on  Prop.  O 

San  Francisco  is  a  City  that  has  long  prided 
itself  on  its  diversity,  its  tolerance  and  its 
acceptance  of  new  people  from  different 
places  and  cultures. 

Prop  O,  sponsored  by  Supervisor  Quentin 
Kopp,  would  ask  Congress  to  modify  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  eliminate  its  require- 
ment that  ballot  materials  in  cities  with  high 
populations  of  non-English  speaking  people 
be  available  in  other  languages. 

This  dangerous  and  racist  proposal  puts 
forward  the  notion  that  all  voters  should 
read  and  write  in  Enghsh.  If  they  can't. 
Kopp  is  saying,  they  shouldn't  be  able  to 
vote. 

Prop.  O  would  deny  a  large  number  of 
people  the  most  basic  access  to  the  demo- 
cratic process,  the  right  to  vote. 

VOTE  NO  on  O. 
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Student  Nurses  Make  House  Calls  to  Homeless 


by  Bill  Hallerman 

Student  nurses  are  now  making  house  calls 
to  San  Francisco's  shelters  for  the  homeless 
thanks  to  a  new  program  set  up  by  the 
University  of  San  Francisco  School  of  Nurs- 
ing, the  city  Health  Department  and  the 
shelters. 

The  program  was  launched  in  September 
and  brings  the  nurses,  who  are  all  USF 
graduate  students,  into  each  of  four  shelters 
twice  a  week.  The  nurses  provide  basic  first 
aid,  do  health  education  with  both  the 
residents  and  the  staff,  and  refer  people 
with  more  serious  health  needs  to  various 
medical  facilities  in  the  area. 

The  program  originated  last  summer  when 
Sheila  Pacheco,  an  instructor  at  USF's 
graduate  nursing  school,  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  having  her  students  fulfill  the 
community  involvement  aspect  of  their 
training  by  providing  health  care  to  home- 
less people.  After  contacting  the  Homeless 
Caucus,  Pacheco  was  sent  to  Joe  Smith,  a 
support  service  worker  at  Hospitality  House. 
Together,  they  started  a  pilot  program 
offering  health  care  and  referral  services  to 
some  homeless  families.  But  it  quickly 
became  clear  that  a  fuller  response  was 
needed  and  the  present  program  was 
launched. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  semester  in 
September,  1 1  nursing  students  began 
coming  weekly  to  the  shelters  at  Episcopal 
Sanctuary,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  Hospi- 
tality House.  Dr.  John  Kelly  of  the  Health 
Department  helped  prepare  the  nurses  for 
their  work  at  the  shelters.  He  provided  the 
nurses  with  a  basic  xmderstanding  of  the 
different  types  of  health  care  facilities  which 
exist  in  the  area,  as  well  as  the  specific 
health  care  problems  that  often  affect 
homeless  people. 

"The  nurses  have  done  a  whole  lot  of 
learning  in  this  program,"  said  Pacheco, 
working  with  such  problems  as  lice,  cuts, 
bruises  and  physical  handicaps.  They  have 
also  discovered,  says  nurse  Donna  Michaud, 
that  "one  of  the  big  problems  is  the  number 
of  people  who  are  suffering  from  tiredness 
and  fatigue." 

Beyond  gaining  valuable  medical  exper- 
ience, the  nurses  have  learned  about  home- 
less people  and  their  problems.  Some  of  the 
nurses  spoke  of  being  afraid  at  first,  as  the 
shelters  are  located  in  areas  of  town  that 
have  the  reputation  as  being  dangerous. 
And  '  "having  to  walk  though  a  crowd  of  men 
at  8:00  at  night  just  to  get  into  a  shelter  is  a 
kind  of  cultural  shock  for  some,"  Joe  Smith 
revealed. 

Yet  the  nurses  have  found  that  any  fear  they 
had  has  been  replaced  by  comfort  and 
friendship.  "At  first  no  one  wanted  to  come 
near  us,  but  the  more  that  we  have  talked 
with  people,  the  better  it  has  been,"  said 
nurse  Paula  Weinert. 

"Many  of  the  nurses  have  spoken  to  me  of 
being  comfortable  now,  they  feel  they  have  a 
role  to  play  in  the  shelters  and  can  really 
help,"  said  Pacheco. 

The  other  problems  that  face  homeless 
people  have  become  increasingly  evident  to 
the  nurses.  Some  of  them  want  to  get 
involved  with  the  Mayor's  Task  Force  in 
working  with  Homeless  people,  in  issues 
such  as  housing  and  welfare  advocacy. 


Student  nurse  checks  man's  pulse  at  St.  Vincent  DePaul  shelter. 


What  have  the  nurses  meant  to  the  shelters? 
Though  the  program  is  just  beginning, 
Kevin  Gagen,  the  shelter  director  for  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society  has  called  the 
nurses  program  "a  real  positive  experience 
for  us.  Many  of  the  wounds  or  cuts  which  our 
people  have  are  now  dressed  by  the  nurses. 
This  could  prevent  them  from  being  infected 
later  on.  The  nurses  also  explain  to  the 
people  how  to  take  care  of  the  cuts  on  their 
own." 

The  shelters'  staff  has  also  benefited, 
picking  up  valuable  information  about  pro- 
per medical  care  and  first  aid,  skills  that  will 
come  in  handy  when  the  nurses  aren't  there. 


Shelter  residents  have  also  been  pleased 
with  the  program.  "I  burned  my  leg  last  wek 
and  got  it  treated  at  the  V.A.  hospital,"  said 
one  man.  "But  I  hadn't  been  able  to  get  it 
treated  since  then.  So  when  the  nurses  at  the 
shelter  looked  at  it,  it  really  eased  my 
mind." 

Participants  in  the  program  view  it  is  an 
important  attempt  to  bring  health  care  to  the 
people  who  really  need  it  and  a  first  step 
among  many  that  need  to  be  taken  to 
improve  health  care  for  the  homeless.  It  has 
also  served  to  teach  both  the  homeless  and 
the  nurses  that,  in  the  words  of  Nurse 
Pacheco,  "we  must  realize  that  we  have  to 
begin  caring  about  each  other." 


Welfare  Bureaucracy  Cuts  Delays, 
Raises  Families'  Rents 


The  San  Francisco  Department  of  Social 
Services,  after  months  of  pressure  from 
homeless  people,  advocates  and  shelter 
operators,  has  succeeded  in  eliminating  the 
backlog  of  people  applying  for  General 
Assistance  welfare  benefits.  The  depart- 
ment has  implemented  a  stepped-up  intake 
process  in  which  applicants  are  seen  the 
same  day  they  apply  and  are  given  imme- 
diate housing  if  they  are  in  need. 

In  the  past,  it  had  often  taken  as  long  as 
three  weeks  for  applicants  to  be  seen  by 
department  workers,  leaving  them  homeless 
and  forcing  them  to  compete  for  space  in  the 
overcrowded  homeless  shelters  or  to  sleep 
on  the  streets. 

The  department  has  also  implemented 
changes  in  its  program  for  homeless  famihes 
that  are  resulting  in  substantial  increases  in 
the  amount  taken  out  of  families'  welfare 
checks  for  rent.  In  the  past  two  weeks, 
families  at  the  City  Center  and  El  Dorado 
hotels  have  been  asked,  and  according  to 
some  tenants  coerced ,  to  sign  a  form 
authorizing  the  department  to  deduct  as 
much  as  $300  per  month  from  their  checks. 

Patricia  Sanders,  a  tenant  at  the  City  Center, 
told  the  Times  that  she  had  been  paying 
$203  per  month  for  the  single  room  in  which 


she,  her  boyfriend  and  her  three  children 
were  living.  She  said  that  in  early  October, 
the  hotel  manager  presented  her  with  the 
form  authorizing  a  $300  deduction  and 
instructed  her  to  sign  it.  She  refused  to  sign 
and  the  manager  filled  out  the  form  himself 
and  indicated  her  refusal. 

Sanders  charged  that  the  manager,  Willie 
Bryant,  had  in  other  cases,  forged  the  sig- 
nature of  tenants  who  would  not  sign,  a 
charge  that  was  repeated  by  other  tenants. 
Bryant  denies  the  charge  and  says  than  when 
tenants  would  not  sign,  he  filled  out  the  form 
himself,  writing  "refused  to  sign"  at  the 
bottom  as  per  his  instructions  from  the 
welfare  department. 

Mas  Kakebe,  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Services,  told  the 
Times  that  established  tenants  were  not 
required  to  sign  the  form  and  could  refuse  to 
do  so  without  penalty  but  that  new  tenants 
were  being  asked  to  sign  as  a  condition  of 
moving  in.  He  said  the  increases  were 
imposed  because  the  deductions  being  made 
from  the  tenants'  checks  in  the  past  were 
less  than  the  full  amount  being  paid  for  the 
rooms  by  the  department,  which  was  "sub- 
sidizing" the  tenants. 

"Why  should  these  people  be  subsidized 
continued  on  page  13 
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Parents  Demand  More  Childcare 

by  Wade  Hudson 

Nearly  100  angry  parents  and  childcare 
workers,  including  several  from  the  Tender- 
loin, turned  out  for  a  City  Hall  hearing  last 
month  to  voice  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  lack  of  adequate  childcare  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  string  of  28  speakers  pressed  their 
case  before  a  meeting  of  the  Mayor's 
Advisory  Council  on  Childcare  for  a  major 
upgrading  of  childcare  services  in  the  city. 

"It's  a  shame  and  embarrasment  to  be 
raising  all  this  money  for  stadiums  and  cable 
cars  and  sewers  and  still  neglect  child  care," 
said  Al  Gordon  of  the  Grattan  After  School 
Program.  "It's  criminal.  The  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  need  affordable  childcare.  It's  not 
all  that  costly." 


Among  the  complaints  voiced  at  the  hearing 
were: 

•  Long  waiting  Usts  at  affordable  childcare 
centers. 

•  Unfilled  slots  at  centers  that  are  too 
expensive  due  to  inadequate  public  sub- 
sidies. 

•  Health  hazards  at  centers  forced  to  crowd 
children  into  small  spaces  in  order  to  break 
even  financially. 

•  Single  mothers  unable  to  find  work 
because  they  are  unable  to  find  childcare 
and  unable  to  find  childcare  because  they 
are  unable  to  get  work  to  pay  for  it. 

The  exact  extent  of  the  need  for  childcare  in 
San  Francisco  is  not  known;  no  study  has 
ever  been  done  to  assess  the  nature  of  the 
need.  But  there  are  a  number  of  indications 
that  the  need  is  large  and  growing: 

•  There  are  90.000  children  under  14  in  San 
Francisco  and  only  about  14,000  childcare 
slots. 
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•In  1981,  the  Childcare  Switchboard  re- 
ceived 6,000  calls  for  childcare  assistance.  A 
follow-up  survey  found  that  one-third  of  the 
callers  had  been  unable  to  find  adequate 
childcare. 


•  Over  2500  families  are  on  the  waiting  hst 
for  the  school  district's  childrens'  centers. 

•  Childcare  programs  in  the  Bayview  Hun- 
ter's Point  area  have  a  two-year  waiting  list. 

•  The  Tenderloin  Childcare  Center  has  a 
capacity  of  23  and  waiting  list,  now  closed, 
of  30. 

Many  speakers  at  the  October  20  hearing 
referred  to  recent  social  changes  that  have 
increased  the  need  for  childcare,  such  as  the 
growing  numbers  of  single  mothers,  work- 
ing mothers,  and  teenage  pregnemcies. 

Ron  DeLuca,  representing  Coleman  Child- 
ren and  Youth  Services,  reported  that  a 
recent,  federally-funded  study  completed  by 
his  agency  revealed  that  families  receiving 
social  services  "consistently  cited  childcare 
as  one  of  the  best  services  to  keep  families 
together  but  was  also  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  obtain." 

An  advocate  of  childcare  cooperatives,  John 
Silk,  reported  that  a  frequent  problem  is 
employers  who  won't  allow  parents  time  off 
from  work  to  put  in  three  or  four  hours  work 
in  centers  that  require  parent  participation. 

The  Grattan  After  School  Program  is  one 
such  parent-run  cooperative.  Members  of 
that  program  reported  "incredible  bureau- 
cratic hassles' '  in  getting  their  center  estab- 
Ushed  in  a  pubUc  school.  "In  order  to  open 
you  have  to  have  a  paid  director  with  a 
Ucense,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  a 
director,  you  have  to  be  open,"  said  a 
Grattan  parent,  who  added  that  without 
$2-3000  in  seed  money  to  get  a  cooperative 
started,  it's  difficult  to  break  the  log-jam  and 
establish  a  less  expensive  co-op. 

Fire  and  building  code  requirements  were 
also  criticized  by  the  Childcare  Law  Center 
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Supermarket  Closing  Law  Proposed 

Safeway  Closes  Despite  Neighborhood  Protests 


by  Rob  Waters 

Safeway  Stores  Inc.  closed  its  Bush  and 
Larkin  store  last  month,  leaving  neighbor- 
hood shoppers  angry  and  determined  that  a 
similar  situation  should  not  be  allowed  to 
occur  again.  Area  residents  gathered  thous- 
ands of  signatures  and  letters  urging  Mayor 
Feinstein  to  pressure  Safeway  to  rent  the 
site  to  another  food  market  and  Supervisor 
Nancy  Walker  introduced  legislation  that 
would  require  supermarkets  to  give  six 
months  of  notice  before  they  close. 

On  September  12,  Safeway  placed  a  sign  in 
the  window  of  the  Bush  Street  store  announ- 
cing that  it  would  close  five  days  later. 
Neighborhood  residents,  led  by  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  jumped  to  action 
and  within  three  days  gathered  over  one 
thousand  signatures  and  held  a  demonstra- 
tion outside  the  store.  Safeway  officials 
responded  to  the  pressure  by  keeping  the 
store  open  for  one  extra  month  until  October 
15. 

Neighborhood  residents  have  sharply  criti- 
cized Safeway 's  failure  to  give  longer  notice 
to  its  customers  and  have  bemoaned  the 
hardship  that  the  closing  will  have  on  area 
residents,  particularly  seniors,  who  will  lose 
their  access  to  a  conveniently  located  full- 
service  market. 

"The  death  of  Safeway  is  going  to  have  a 
grave  impact  on  this  community  that  will  be 
felt  for  a  long  time,"  said  Coalition  leader 
Don  Feeser,  speaking  at  a  mock  funeral  held 


on  the  steps  of  City  Hall  on  the  store's  last 
day  of  life. 

Lois  Salisbury  of  Public  Advocates,  a  public 
interest  law  firm,  told  the  "mourners"  that 
giving  only  six  days  notice  of  closing  was 
standard  practice  for  Safeway.  "They  don't 
want  to  give  people  any  time  to  organize  or 
protest,"  she  said.  "When  they  abandon  a 
community  they've  been  serving,  they  want 
a  fast  death." 

Responding  to  community  sentiment,  Mayor 
Feinstein  sent  a  letter  to  Safeway  Chief 
Executive  Officer  Peter  McGowan  reques- 
ting that  Safeway  negotiate  with  other 
market  operators.  A  Safeway  pubUc  rela- 
tions representative  told  the  Times  that 
several  bids  for  the  site  have  been  received 
from  grocers  and  other  retailers.  Those  bids 
are  being  considered  now. 

One  local  grocer,  Bell  Markets,  was  inter- 
ested in  the  site  and  met  with  Safeway  rep- 
resentatives but  has  withdrawn  from  con- 
sideration because  Safeway  was  seeking  80 
cents  per  square  foot  in  rent,  a  figure  Bell 
Market  representative  Mike  Angelo  des- 
cribed as  "ridiculous."  Safeway  is  itself 
paying  38  cents  per  square  foot  for  the  site, 
which  they  hold  on  a  75-year  lease. 

Angelo  also  told  the  Times  that  in  a  meeting 
between  Bell  and  Safeway,  Safeway  repre- 
sentatives said  they  had  been  operating  the 
store  at  a  profit,  a  statement  which  conflicts 
with  earlier  statements  by  the  huge  grocery 


chain  that  they  had  been  losing  half  a  million 
dollars  per  year  on  the  store  and  therefore 
had  to  close. 

Safeway  spokesman  Louis  Gonzales  re- 
peated the  half-million  dollar  loss  figure  and 
told  the  Times  he  could  not  explain  the 
discrepancy.  Gonzales  also  said  that  the 
offers  received  by  Safeway  ranged  from  75 
cents  to  $1.25  per  square  foot. 
In  mid-October,  Supervisor  Nancy  Walker 
introduced  legislation  before  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  that  would  require  market  op- 
erators to  give  six  months  advance  warning 
of  any  intended  closing.  The  ordinance, 
drafted  by  Public  Advocates,  will  probably  go 
before  the  Human  Services  Committee  in 
November. 

Walker  pointed  to  other  instances  where 
Safeway  has  abruptly  closed  stores,  includ- 
ing one  in  Visitation  Valley  which  Walker 
said  the  chain  had  promised  to  keep  open. 
She  also  charged  that  Safeway  had  gone 
back  on  its  word  with  the  Bush  Street  store. 
The  giant  grocer  just  opened  a  huge  store  at 
Fillmore  and  Geary  Streets,  the  construction 
of  which  is  subsidized  by  a  federal  grant 
administered  by  the  City.  Walker  says  that 
during  the  negotiations  for  that  store, 
Safeway  promised  that  they  would  not  close 
existing  markets  in  favor  of  the  new  store. 

"Safeway's  behavior  in  this  situation  and  in 
others  has  been  outrageous,"  Walker  said. 
"It's  not  being  a  good  corporate  tuizen  and 
so  government  has  to  step  in." 
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Mini-Condos,  Res,  Hotel 


New  Development  Proposed  for  Alcazar  Theatre  Site 


by  Erik  Schapiro 

Last  summer,  Tenderloin  residents  felt 
barraged  by  a  plan  to  demolish  the  historic 
Alcazar  Theatre  and  replace  it  with  two 
16-story  luxury  condominium  towers.  Al- 
though that  project  has  officially  died,  the 
neighborhood  is  now  faced  with  a  new  plan 
for  the  site. 

Jack  Doty  and  his  Metro  Pacific  Develop- 
ment Corporation  have  proposed  two  14- 
story  "mini-condo"  towers  and  a  five-story 
low-cost  residential  hotel  on  the  parking  lots 
surrounding  the  Alcazar  Theatre. 

Doty,  who  also  serves  on  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Housing  Committee,  plans  to 
preserve  the  theatre,  and  build  306  condo- 
miniums in  twin  towers  behind  it.  Two 
hundred  fifty  of  these  units  would  sell  for 
approximately  $65,000-$85,000,  among  the 
least  expensive  condos  in  the  City;  the  other 
50  would  range  from  $140,000  up  to 
$250,000.  Doty  also  plans  to  build  a  40-room 
low-cost  {$200-$250  per  month)  residential 
hotel  on  Geary,  for  which  he  is  seeking  a 
non-profit  operator. 

On  October  25th  Doty  and  a  team  of 
architects  and  planners  presented  their 
plans  to  the  North  of  Market  Planning 
CoaUtion's  Zoning  &  Development  Commit- 
tee. "We  call  these  'metro  units.'  "  says 
Doty.  "We're  reluctant  to  use  the  word 
condo  because  they  are  not  luxury  units." 
Doty  told  the  committee  that  his  "metro 
units"  would  be  "affordable  to  the  average 
worker  in  the  financial  district." 

Committee  members  had  mixed  reviews. 
"At  least  it  preserves  the  theatre,  the  last  of 
its  kind  in  San  Francisco,"  commented 
NOMPC  Board  member  Marvis  Phillips. 

Committee  chair  Peggy  Kranz,  a  Gezuy 
Street  resident,  thinks  it  is  an  improvement 
over  the  last  proposal  but  says  that  "a 
14-story  building  is  too  big  for  that  block.  It 
exceeds  the  City  s  proposed  130  foot  height 
limit." 

Shading  of  streets  and  apartments  was  also 
a  concern  of  the  Zoning  Committee.  Betsy 
Lamb,  a  Post  Street  resident  who  lives  next 
door  to  the  proposed  towers,  pointed  out 
that  "the  towers  will  block  sunlight  access 
into  adjacent  apartments,  making  them 
less  habitable  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  the 
neighborhood."  Lamb  is  also  concerned 
about  the  loss  of  175  pubUc  parking  spaces: 
"Where  are  neighborhood  residents  who 
own  cars  going  to  park?"  she  asks. 

Doty  feels  his  project  is  following  the  City's 
"transit  first"  policy  to  discourage  automo- 
bile use  in  and  around  the  downtown  area. 
Nonetheless,  he  plans  to  make  a  few  parking 
spaces  available  to  the  public  —  at  a  cost  of 
$100-$150  per  month. 

Leavenworth  Street  resident  Kelly  Cullen,  a 
Coalition  board  member,  says  he's  "pleased 
to  see  the  residential  hotel  planned  for 
Geary  St.  —  it's  nice  that  developers  are 
finally  respc  ding  to  the  housing  needs  in 
this  neighb<  ood."  But  he  is  less  upbeat 
about  the  14-story  towers.  "Does  it  help  the 
housing  problem  in  San  Francisco  if  these 
mini-condos  are  bought  up  by  corporations 
and  marketed  as  hotel  rooms,  which  we 
already  see  happening  at  Opera  Plaza  on 
Van  Ness  Ave?  And  how  can  we  be  assured 


these  'affordable'  $75,000  units  will  not  be 
marketed  as  speculative  housing,  and  re- 
sold, two  years  later,  for  $120,000?" 
The  City  has  recently  begun  an  environmen- 
tal review  of  the  new  project  and  will  likely 


issue  a  negative  declaration  in  the  coming 
weeks,  certifying  that  the  project  would  not 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  project  will  need  to  be  approved 
by  the  Planning  Commission, 


Moderate-Priced  Condo  Towers 
Proposed  for  Turk  Street 


by  Erik  Schapiro 

Plans  are  brewing  for  an  11 -story  office- 
residential  building  on  a  parking  lot  on  the 
south  side  of  Turk  St.  between  Polk  and  Van 
Ness  Ave.  The  proposed  project,  which  hes 
just  outside  the  area  proposed  for  rezoning 
by  city  planners  would  contain  ground  floor 
commercial  space  with  five  floors  of  legal 
office  and  five  floors  of  housing  units. 

The  project's  developer  is  WiUiam  Brinton, 
a  former  Planning  Commissioner  (1964- 
1970)  who  says  he  was  "not  reappointed  by 
Ahoto  after  voting  against  the  TremsAmerica 
Pyramid."  Brinton,  an  attorney,  was  largely 
responsible  for  forcing  the  Redevelopment 
Agency  to  provide  2000  units  of  replacement 
housing  south  of  Market. 

Brinton  says  that  the  "current  zoning 
permits  a  13-story  building  on  this  site,  but 
we  beUeve  in  mixed  use  projects,  which 
combine  offices  and  housing. ' '  The  28 
housing  units,  including  studios,  one  and 
two-bedroom  units,  will  be  priced  in  the 
"moderate  income"  range  (under  $100,000) 
and  marketed  as  either  rental  units  or 
condominiums. 

Lillian  Crosthwaite,  who  lives  around  the 
comer  at  Eddy  and  Polk  streets,  fears  the 
project  may  result  in  displacement.  "Pro- 
jects like  this  increase  land  values  and  could 
drive  out  small  neighborhood-serving  busi- 
nesses, which  seniors  and  other  residents 
rely  on  for  their  everyday  shopping  needs." 

Crosthwaite  is  also  concerned  about  wind 
tunnels.  "The  wind  nearly  knocks  people  off 
their  feet  now,  especially  frail  people  and 
people  that  must  use  walkers,  with  the 
ghastly  Federal  Building  next  door.  How 


much  more  wind  can  we  expect  with  this 
new  highrise?"  she  asked. 

Brinton  attended  an  October  meeting  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  CoaUtion's  Zoning 
Committee,  where  he  outlined  the  project 
and  fielded  questions  from  members. 
Several  members  were  concerned  about 
increased  traffic  and  congestion,  particularly 
in  light  of  Brinton 's  request  to  the  City  to 
lower  the  required  number  of  parking  spaces 
from  105  to  45.  Considering  the  cost  of 
building  parking  spaces  (thousands  of  dol- 
lars per  space) ,  Brinton  feels  that  the 
community  should  support  his  request  be- 
cause "the  money  we  save  on  parking  costs 
will  gq  into  reducing  housing  costs." 

But  members  of  the  committee  questioned 
whether  the  developer's  parking  savings  will 
actually  be  reflected  in  on-going,  decreased 
costs  for  the  units.  Committee  members  also 
pointed  out  a  need  for  the  conmaunity  to 
have  a  safegn^^d  against  speculators  bu3dng 
the  units  at  their  reduced  cost,  and  turning 
around  and  selling  them  at  an  inflated  cost. 
Brinton  said  he  "felt  very  strongly  that 
people  who  work  in  San  Francisco  ought  to 
be  able  to  live  here,"  and  would  consider 
"any  reasonable  way  to  prevent  speculators 
from  owning  these  units." 

Finally  Brinton  said  he  would  consider 
committee  member  Leon  Zecha's  suggestion 
that  he  employ  as  many  neighborhood  resi- 
dents as  possible  for  both  permanent  and 
temporary  jobs. 

A  pubUc  hearing  concerning  Brinton's  park- 
ing variance  request  will  be  held  on  Novem- 
ber 23  at  450  McAllister  St.  (4th  floor). 
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AIDS  and  Youth 

by  Tom  M.  Smith,  M.D.  and 
Stephen  Maidhof,  R.N. 

Currently,  young  men  of  the  Tenderloin  are 
faced  with  several  major  health  problems: 
sexually  transmitted  diseases  such  as  syphi- 
lis, gonorrhea,  hepatitis  and  amoeba  bowel 
infections;  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and 
AIDS.  These  illnesses  tend  to  we£iken  the 
body's  resistance.  Taking  too  many  drugs 
and  drinking  excessively  probably  increases 
the  chance  of  contracting  sexually  transmit- 
ted diseases  and  AIDS. 

Everyone  has  now  heard  of  AIDS  (Acquired 
Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome),  a  relatively 
new  illness  which  is  beheved  to  be  caused  by 
a  virus.  Discovered  in  1979,  the  number  of 
new  cases  is  rising  rapidly.  This  illness  is 
especially  significant  because  the  number  of 
people  (mainly  men)  dying  from  the  disease 
is  very  high;  few  survive.  Medical  science 
has  not  found  a  cure. 

Most  of  the  individuals  that  have  developed 
AIDS  were  relatively  young  and  previously 
healthy.  AIDS  has  been  found  in  teenagers 
and  about  one  fourth  in  people  less  than  30 
years  of  age.  AIDS  has  mainly  been  found  in 
bisexual  and  gay  men  (75%  of  the  cases),  in 
I.V.  drug  abusers  (17%)  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  Haitans  and  hemophiliacs.  Most  of 
the  cases  of  AIDS  have  occurred  in  New 
York  City,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Miami. 

Research  to  date  suggests  that  AIDS  is 
caused  by  an  infectious  agent  that  is  spread 
through  direct  exchange  of  blood  and  other 
bodily  secretions  such  as  feces,  urine  and 
semen,  and  is  not  spread  through  casual 
contact  such  as  talking  or  shaking  hands. 
AIDS  is  a  life-threatening  disease  which 
lowers  the  body's  ability  to  fight  off  infection 
and  leaves  the  person  vulnerable  to  several 
rare  diseases  and  infections  that  are  not 
usually  dangerous  to  the  general  public. 

Among  the  diseases  people  with  AIDS  are 
prone  to  contract  are  Kaposi's  Sarcoma,  a 
rare  form  of  cancer  that  shows  up  as  pink  or 
purple  blotches  on  the  skin;  Pneumocystis 
Carinii  Pneumonia,  an  often  fatal  form  of 
pneumonia  caused  by  a  small  one-celled 
organism;  Cryptosporidiosis,  a  parasitic  in- 
fection of  the  bowels;  and  Esophageal 
Candidiasis,  a  fungal  infection  of  the  esoph- 
agus. 

Signs  and  symptoms  related  to  the  disease 
are: 

•  unexplained  increasing  and  persistent 
fatigue. 

•  persistent  fever,  night  sweats  or  dry 
cough  for  a  period  of  greater  than  two 
weeks. 

•  unexplained  weight  loss  greater  than  ten 
pounds  in  two  months. 

•  persistent  severe  headaches. 

•  swollen  glands  or  lymph  nodes. 

•  creamy  white  patches  on  the  tongue  and 
inside  of  the  mouth. 

•  pink  or  purple  flat  or  raised  blotches  on 
the  skin  that  don't  go  away. 

•  persistent,  severe  diarrhea  or  bloody 
stools. 

Although  these  symptoms  may  be  caused  by 
a  variety  of  conditions  other  than  AIDS,  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  should  be  a  cause 
for  concern  and  a  visit  to  a  doctor  would  be 
advisable. 

What  can  youths  do  to  reduce  the  possibility 


Grenada  Invasion  Protest 


Several  hundred  demonstrators  gathered  outside  the  Federal  Building  late  last  month  to 
protest  the  US  invastion  of  Grenada. 


of  getting  AIDS?  First,  take  care  of  your 
health:  eat  well,  sleep  well,  relax,  exercise, 
avoid  or  cut  down  on  drugs  and  alcohol.  Our 
bodies  are  strong  and  efficient,  but  we  set 
ourselves  up  for  illness  if  we  run  our  bodies 
too  fast  and  carelessly.  Since  I.V.  drug  use  is 
related  to  AIDS,  the  best  advice  is  to  not  use 
needles.  However,  if  you  do  continue  to 
shoot  up,  then  DON'T  SHARE  NEEDLES 
and  clean  your  works  and  your  skin. 

Another  important  recommendation  is  to 
HAVE  SEX,  but  sex  that  is  SAFE,  satisfying 
and  creative.  Since  AIDS  is  felt  to  be  spread 
through  feces ,  urine ,  blood ,  semen ,  and 
other  body  fluids,  then  be  very  careful 
during  sex  not  to  pass  secretions  back  and 
forth  between  you  and  your  partner.  Safe 
sex  that  is  fun  includes  masturbation, 
mutual  masturbation,  fantasy,  using  con- 
doms, sexual  massage,  body  rubbing,  hug- 
ging, and  other  sexual  activities  where  body 
secretions  are  not  exchanged.  "Rimming" 
and  rough  sex  where  skin  or  dehcate 
membranes  are  torn  are  probably  dangerous 
activities. 

Gay  and  bisexual  men  are  especially  at  risk, 
mainly  through  sexual  activities.  Transsex- 
uals and  straight  men  that  have  sex  with  gay 
men  are  also  at  high  risk.  Another  important 
recommendation  is  to  cut  down  on  your 
number  of  different  sexual  partners.  The 
more  different  partners  you  have,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  you  may  contact 
AIDS  or  another  infectious  illness.  This  does 
not  mean  decreasing  your  sexual  activity, 
because  sex  is  usually  healthy.  This  does 
mean  having  fewer  sex  partners  and  keeping 
the  sex  clean. 

AIDS  probably  takes  a  long  time  to  incubate 
in  the  body,  maybe  as  much  as  two  years.  In 
that  long  period  of  time  between  contracting 
the  disease  and  developing  full  blown 
symptoms,  the  person  usually  appears  heal- 
thy. The  person  often  doesn't  know  that  they 
have  contracted  AIDS.  Therefore  you  cannot 
tell  if  someone  has  AIDS  just  by  asking  or 
looking  at  them.  The  person  may  appear  to 
be  in  tip  top  health  and  yet  be  harboring  the 
AIDS  agent. 

Further  information  and  referral  is  available 
through  the  following  agencies; 

•  AID/KS    864-4376 

•  Bay  Area  Physicians  for 

Human  Rights    673-3189 

•  PubUc  Health  Center  #1    558-3905 

•  Public  Health  Center  #2    558-3256 


Senior  Abrt ! 

by  Anne  Hovill 

North  of  Market  Senior  Center 

Recently  an  elderly  gentleman  who  uses 
services  at  the  North  of  Market  Senior 
Center  was  swindled  out  of  his  entire  bank 
account.  He  was  the  victim  of  a  confidence 
game. 

Police  statistics  show  that  in  August  of  this 
year  approximately  one  out  of  seven  "trick 
and  device"  schemes  were  perpetrated 
against  persons  55  years  and  older  in  San 
Francisco. 

According  to  Sargeant  Dennis  Gustafson, 
Community  Services  Division,  San  Francisco 
Police  Department,  senior  citizens  are  often 
prime  targets  for  con  games  because  of  their 
trusting  natures  and  respect  for  a!Uthority. 

While  there  are  countless  different  fraudu- 
lent schemes  operating  in  the  Bay  Area,  two 
of  the  most  prevalent  are  known  as  the 
pigeon  drop  and  the  phony  bank  examiner. 
In  each  of  these  schemes  money  is  swindled 
from  the  victim  —  often  a  person's  life 
savings.  Usually  the  victim  has  been  per- 
suaded to  withdraw  the  funds  in  cash  from  a 
bank  or  savings  and  loan  account. 
Anyone  can  be  the  target  of  a  con  game. 
Frequently,  however,  victims  are  elderly 
Caucasian  women  who  have  accumulated 
some  savings  and  generally  have  Httle 
understanding  of  financial  and  criminal 
matters.  The  perpetrator  of  this  type  of 
crime  often  plays  on  the  victim's  sense  of 
civic  duty  and  may  offer  a  reward  for  their 
participation.  Many  times  victims  are  reluc- 
tant to  report  the  crime  to  authorities  out  of 
shame,  shock  or  fear. 

How  can  you  avoid  being  a  victim  of  a  con 
game?  Here  are  some  suggestions: 

•  Don't  discuss  your  personal  finances  with 
strangers. 

•  Don't  draw  cash  out  at  the  suggestion  of 
someone  you  don't  know. 

•  Don't  accept  that  a  person  is  an  "official" 
without  first  checking  with  the  agency. 

•  Don't  get  involved  in  anything  where 
"good  faith"  or  money  resources  need  to  be 
demonstrated. 

•  Don't  expect  to  get  something  for  nothing, 
especially  from  strangers  on  the  street  or 
phone. 

•  If  you  have  been  victimized,  don't  be 
embarrased  to  report  it  to  the  police.  You 
may  save  a  friend  or  neighbor  from  a  similar 
experience. 
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Eugene  Coleman 

Community  Leader  Ousted  from 
South  of  Market  Agency 


by  Rob  Waters 

Eugene  Coleman,  a  long-time  community 
leader  in  the  South  of  Market  has  resigned 
under  pressure  from  his  position  as  exe- 
cutive director  of  the  Canon  Kip  Community 
House.  Coleman  has  charged  that  his  ouster 
was  orchestrated  by  Episcopal  Bishop  Wil- 
liam Swing  and  the  staff  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  northern  California. 

The  resignation  caps  a  year  of  fighting 
between  Coleman  and  the  diocese  over  the 
operations  and  direction  of  the  agency, 
which  was  founded  in  1894  by  Episcopal 
Canon  William  Kip  and  spun  off  as  a 
non-profit  community  center  in  1911,  inde- 
pendent from,  but  still  related  to,  the 
Episcopal  Church. 

Coleman  staved  off  an  attempt  by  the 
diocese  to  oust  him  last  June  when  sup- 
porters of  the  embattled  director  packed  a 
special  meeting  of  the  agency's  board  at 
Diocesan  House  on  Nob  Hill.  Coleman  says 
the  bishop  was  preparing  to  remove  him  at 
that  meeting  and  had  requested  the  resig- 
nation of  all  board  members.  This  would 
have  allowed  the  bishop,  as  the  sole 
remaining  board  member  to  appoint  a  new 
slate  of  officers. 

But  several  board  members  refused  to 
resign  and  confronted  with  a  large  contin- 
gent of  vocal  Coleman  supporters  and  some 
media  representatives,  the  bishop  changed 
his  tack,  according  to  Coleman. 

Coleman  says  that  the  bishop  and  his  staff 
continued  to  lobby  board  members,  how- 
ever, and  that  at  a  September  29  board 
meeting  the  bishop  made  a  motion  giving 
full  power  to  the  executive  committee  to 
terminate  the  director.  The  motion  passed 
and  the  committee  demanded  Coleman's 
resignation. 

Victor  Wei,  executive  director  of  the  dio- 
cese, refused  to  be  interviewed  by  the  Times, 
citing  past  "media  distortions"  of  the 
diocese's  position.  Bishop  Swing  was  out  of 
town  and  unavailable  for  comment.  The  Rev. 
C.  Allan  Ford,  Canon  Kip's  board  president, 
also  refused  to  comment. 

Coleman  says  that  the  bishop  seized  on  the 
agency's  financial  problems  —  it  had  run  up 
a  debt  of  nearly  $180,000.  mostly  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  —  as  a  means  of 
firing  Coleman.  In  negotiations  with  the 
board,  the  bishop,  according  to  board 
member  and  Coleman  supporter  Kay  Patch- 
ner,  first  indicated  that  he  would  help  the 
agency  financially  by  seating  several  people 
on  the  board  who  could  help  get  loans,  "if 
we  made  good  faith  efforts  to  clean  up  the 
debt  by  making  program  changes  and  laying 
off  staff.  We  made  those  efforts." 

But  in  September,  according  to  Pachtner. 
the  bishop  sent  a  message  to  the  board 
through  board  President  Rev.  C.  Allan  Ford 
indicating  that  he  would  not  seat  his  people 
or  assist  the  agency  unless  there  was  a 
change  in  leadership.  One  week  later,  the 
bishop  appeared  at  a  special  board  meeting 
and  made  the  motion  that  led  to  Coleman's 
ouster.  Pachtner  says  that  at  that  meeting 
the  bishop  attacked,  calling  him  "immoral," 
a  description  that  makes  Patchner  irate. 


Eugene  Coleman 
"That  was  vicious,"  she  says.  "There  is  no 
more  moral  person  than  Gene  Coleman,  who 
has  dedicated  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  Hfe 
to  serving  the  South  of  Market  community . ' ' 


Following  Coleman's  resignation,  the  dio- 
cese assisted  the  agency  in  securing  a  loan 
and  the  debt  was  paid  off. 

Shepard  Jenks,  a  retired  Navy  captain  who 
joined  the  Canon  Kip  board  in  August  at  the 
bishop's  request,  has  been  named  as  interim 
executive  director. 

Coleman  says  that  his  outspokenness  as  an 
advocate  for  low-income  residents  of  the 
South  of  Market  community  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  development  in  that  neighborhood 
have  long  made  him  a  target  of  the  church 
hierarchy.  He  also  believes  that  the  agency's 
resistance  to  the  diocese's  establishment  of 
a  shelter  for  the  homeless  at  Canon  Kip 
angered  the  bishop. 

Last  winter,  the  Canon  Kip  board  unani- 
mously rejected  a  proposal  by  the  diocese  to 
set  up  the  Episcopal  Sanctuary  program  at 
the  agency's  Natoma  Street  building.  Cole- 
man says  that  after  the  board's  rejection,  he 
was  called  into  a  meeting  with  Victor  Wei, 
who  told  him  that,  "nobody  tells  the  bishop 
'no.' 

The  board,  under  pressure  from  the  bishop 
and  other  highly  placed  Episcopalians,  later 
recanted  and  allowed  the  shelter  program 
to  move  in,  despite  their  earlier  feeling  that 
the  Sanctuary  would  tax  the  resources  of  the 
agency,  which  Coleman  says  was  stretched 
thin  by  staff  layoffs  and  heavy  use  of  the 
facihty. 

The  layoffs  were  necessitated  by  financial 
problems  stemming  from  the  agency's  loss 
of  its  contract  with  the  City  to  provide  trans- 
portation to  seniors  and  disabled  people. 
The  financial  problems  began  when  the  City 
made  changes  in  the  contract,  cutting  reim- 
bursement rates  to  Canon  Kip  and  increas- 
ing the  agency's  long  existing  deficit.  The 
deficit  soared  when  the  contract  was  lost  and 
Coleman  elected  to  provide  laid-off  staff 
members  with  leave  and  benefit  pay  they 
were  owed  and  put  off  payroll  tax  payments 
owed  to  the  IRS. 


In  an  interview  with  the  Times  last  June,  the 
bishop  conceded  that  he  was  moving  to  take 
greater  control  over  the  agency  on  behalf  of 
the  diocese  and  that  such  a  move  might 
require  the  firing  of  Coleman.  "Under  this 
particular  administration,  the  debt  has 
grown  at  an  alarming  rate,"  Swing  said.  "I 
am  not  going  to  sit  back  and  allow  our 
mission  to  that  community  be  endangered. ' ' 

Under  Coleman's  direction  the  agency, 
which  runs  programs  for  neighborhood 
seniors  and  youth,  had  been  centrally 
involved  in  community  efforts  to  resist 
displacement  of  residents  by  high-rise  office 
development.  Coleman  told  the  Times  that 
he  saw  organizing,  involving  and  advocating 
for  neighborhood  residents  as  a  principal 
function  of  a  community-serving  agency  in  a 
threatened  low-income  neighborhood. 
"With  the  conservative  church  hierarchy 
now  in  control,  that  emphasis  will  be  lost," 
Coleman  charged. 

Sheperd  Jenks,  the  agency's  new  interim 
director  told  the  Times  that  he  will  be  con- 
centrating on  upgrading  programs  and 
improving  the  physical  plant  of  the  building, 
adding  that,  "Right  now,  1  would  think  that 
advocacy  programs  would  be  a  lower  prior- 
ity." 

Isabel  Ugat,  a  30-year  resident  of  the  South 
of  Market  and  the  sole  resident  on  the  Canon 
Kip  board,  described  Coleman's  departure 
as  a  "devastating  blow"  for  the  community. 

"It  was  only  under  Gene  Coleman's  leader- 
ship that  the  South  of  Market  had  a  voice  in 
its  own  affairs,"  Ugat  said.  "He  is  a  man  of 
absolute  integrity.  Gene  was  one  of  the  few 
people  in  this  neighborhood  who  could  talk 
to  and  communicate  with  almost  everyone  in 
the  community." 

TL  Tenants 
Convention 

The  Second  Annual  Tenderloin  Tenants 
Convention  is  coming  to  town  this 
December. 

As  many  of  you  will  remember  from  last 
year,  the  convention  is  an  opportunity  for 
tenants  to  get  together,  have  fun,  learn 
about  their  rights,  and  most  important, 
decide  on  a  Tenderloin  tenants  platform  for 
action  for  the  coming  year. 

Last  year,  the  Tenderloin  Tenants  Conven- 
tion was  the  largest  tenants  policy-making 
gathering  in  northern  CaHfornia  history, 
with  over  200  people  attending.  The  event 
was  a  rousing  success,  and  helped  launch  a 
successful  year  for  tenants  rights  organizing 
which  saw  tenants  take  on  issues  of  lack  of 
heat,  illegal  lock-outs,  and  high  rents  in  the 
Tenderloin. 

This  year,  with  the  help  of  our  members, 
families  and  friends,  we  hope  to  see  over  400 
people.  Most  important,  we  need  your  help. 

If  you  would  like  to  pitch  in  to  make  this  the 
biggest  convention  until  the  Democratic 
convention  next  year,  or  if  you  just  want 
information,  contact  Doug  Norman  at  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  474- 
2164. 
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Music  in  the  Tenderloin 


by  Bill  Dunn 

Beginning  this  month,  The  Times  launches  a 
series  on-  music  in  the  Tenderloin  —  the 
people,  the  places,  the  action  and  the  art.  In 
our  first  installment.  Bill  Dunn  takes  us  on  a 
tour  of  neighborhood  hot  spots  and  Wade 
Hudson  profiles  Michael  DeJong,  a  popular 
local  rocker  who  makes  his  home  here. 

Standing  on  the  western  border  of  the 
Tenderloin.  Edo  de  Waart  brings  down  his 
baton,  and  the  seventy-odd  instruments  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  pour  out  a 
flood  of  music. 

On  the  northern  border,  in  the  Curtain  Call 
on  Geary,  a  cloud  of  Irish  sentimentality 
surrounds  the  piano  bar  as  a  boozy  choir 
performs  songs  of  the  Ould  Sod.  In  Union 
Square,  a  soft-voiced  troubadour  serenades 
his  love,  paying  no  heed  that  he  has  more 
than  one  person  in  his  audience.  Down  on 

Stockton,  the  Medicine  Ball  Jazz  Band  — 
banjo,  trombone  and  trumpet  —  belts  out  a 
great  New  Orleans  sound. 

We  started  our  Tenderloin  musical  tour  with 
classical  music  at  Davies  Hall;  we  find  it 
again  on  Geary,  right  in  front  of  Macy's, 
where  Cordell  Barbour  plays  Bach  on  an 
instrument  not  usually  found  in  a  symphony, 
a  steel  drum.  Sounds  a  little  like  a  harpsi- 
chord; Johann  Sebastian  would  love  it. 
Cordell  lives  on  Precita,  where  he  deals  in 
steel  instruments,  but  he  brings  his  music  to 
the  Tenderloin. 

Along  Market,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Tenderloin,  sunny  days  bring  out  a  variety  of 
musicians.  The  talent  level  here  is  not  the 
highest;  it's  just  another  game  of  'hustle  the 
tourist.'  It  always  pays  to  listen  a  while, 
though;  every  so  often  there's  a  new,  young 
group  that  can't  get  a  hearing  anywhere  else 
that's  pretty  good. 

Tenderloin  music  making  is  not  limited  to 
any  age  group.  There  are  three-year  olds 
singing  in  front  of  the  Vietnamese  grocery 
store  while  Mama  does  her  shopping.  I 
guess  they  were  singing  childrens'  songs 
but  it's  possible  they  were  insulting  my 
ancestors  for  three  generations  back;  I 
didn't  understand  them.  They're  bilingual 
but  I'm  not.  It  didn't  matter;  they  were 
beautiful,  as  all  Asian  children  are,  and  they 
sounded  just  great. 

A  short  walk  away,  almost  simultaneous  in 
time  and  space,  but  a  lifetime  later,  a  chorus 
line  rehearses  at  the  Senior  Center  on 
O'Farrell.  Don't  you  dare  snicker;  it's  not 
Ziegfield  or  Busby  Berkeley,  but  they're 
enthusiastic  and  they're  good.  Volunteer 
Dana  Kearney  drives  an  old  upright  piano  to 
its  knees  as  her  partner  Louise  Velcich 
coaches  the  dancers.  Fiery  Alice  Mala- 
shenko  belts  out  the  segues  and  everybody 
sings  cakewalks  and  boogies  through  Chat- 
tanooga Choo-Choo,  Ballin'  the  Jack,  and 
the  Yellow  Rose  of  Texas.  Then  everybody 
chugged  off  to  Mexico  for  a  salute  to  the 
national  bird  of  the  Tenderloin,  La  Cuca- 
racha.  A  sentimental  rendition  of  San  Fran- 
cis-co  led  into  the  finale,  a  wonderfully 
maudlin  Aloha  Oe. 

I'm  told  this  group  has  music,  will  travel. 
They  do  shows  for  convalescent  homes, 
senior  centers,  whatever.  You  could  pro- 
bably get  them  for  Bar  Mitzvahs  and 
weddings,  too.  If  you  ever  have  a  chance  to 
catch  the  Tenderloin  Follies,  don't  miss  it. 

There's  more  music  at  the  Senior  Center  on 


Saturday  morning.  Anyone  who  comes  by 
gets  a  chance  to  sing,  play,  or  just  listen. 
Don ' t  sell  us  listeners  short ;  we '  re  an 
essential  part  of  the  music  world.  Most 
Important  Person  here  is  pianist  Helen 
Heer.  She's  been  playing  piano  in  San 
Francisco  for  fifty  years,  she  tells  me.  I  tell 
you,  she's  been  getting  better  every  year. 
The  lady  plays  a  lot  of  piano,  and  she  knows 
by  ear  every  song  written  since  the  Second 
Babylonian  Empire.  Helen,  with  a  har- 
monica virtuoso  by  the  name  of  Dudley  (who 
also  sings  bass)  and  Victor,  a  violinist,  gives 
us  a  concert  ranging  from  the  blues  to  Victor 
Herbert.  It's  the  sort  of  music  we  can  all 
hum  or  whistle  and  almost  remember  the 
words. 

Last  stop  of  our  musical  tour  of  the  Tender- 
loin is  at  Glide  Memorial  Church.  On 


rehearsal  night,  the  rock  group  loosens  the 
plaster  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor  while  the 
Glide  singers  practice  in  the  sanctuary 
upstairs.  Director  Richard  Dorsey  takes  each 
tough  phrase  over  and  over  again  until 
everybody  is  exhausted,  but  they  don't  quit 
until  the  sound  is  just  right.  When  the  choir 
sings  in  unison,  the  blend  of  voices  is 
reminiscent  of  Gregorian  chant,  or  English 
madrigal  singers. 

The  names  on  the  program  change  daily, 
and  the  performers  range  from  world-fa- 
mous musicians  to  strolling  street 
performers,  to  the  kids  who  carry  their 
'portables'  or  wear  their  Walkman,  but 
there  is  always  music  in  our  streets.  After 
all,  when  Pavarotti  comes  to  town,  he  wines 
and  dines  in  the  Marina  and  on  Nob  Hill,  but 
when  he  sings  —  he  sings  in  the  Tenderloin. 


The  Chorus  line  at  Downtown  Senior  Center 


Michael  DeJong 

TL  Resident  Kicks 


Out  the  Jams 


by  Wade  Hudson 

Blues-rock  guitarist,  singer  and  composer 
Micheal  DeJong  has  lived  in  the  Tenderloin 
for  three  and  a  half  years,  and  he  loves  it.  He 
calls  it  "Lower  Nob  Hill  Gb''^h." 

"I  walk  out  on  the  street  and  ii':  real.  It 
comes  across  in  my  music.  I  couldn  olay 
like  I  do  if  I  lived  up  on  the  hill.  It's  real.  .  -^u 
can't  walk  out  on  the  street  with  an  attitude 
cause  if  you  do,  someone  will  shove  it  down 
your  throat.  I'm  not  a  star.  I'm  a  guitar 
player.  It's  not  phony  nere.  There's  no 
bullshit  here.  People  don't  hide  behind  their 
money  or  clothes  or  credit  card." 

DeJong  was  born  in  France  38  years  ago  to 
parents  who  were  peasants.  They  came  to 
this  country  when  he  was  five  and  he  still 
remembers  his  father  crying  when  they  saw 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  At  the  age  of  six,  he 
sang  in  church.  "I  was  hooked.  I've  been 
singing  ever  since." 

His  music  took  shape  in  Detroit  in  the  early 
sixties,  heavily  influenced  by  Elvis,  Chuck 
Berry,  Buddy  Holly,  Eddie  Cochran  and 
Jimmie  Reed.  Except  for  periods  of  employ- 
ment playing  with  Jimmie  Reed  and  Roy 


Buchanan,  DeJong  has  always  had  his  own 
band  or  played  solo,  opening  for  folks  like 
Tower  of  Power,  Jerry  Garcia  and  Maria 
Muldaur. 

After  living  and  working  in  New  Orleans, 
Pittsburg,  Memphis,  and  St.  Croix  in  the 
Caribbean.  DeJong  came  to  California  in 
1975  "because  I'd  run  out  of  places  to  go." 
He  decided  against  Los  Angeles  because  it's 
"too  flashy  and  commercial,"  and  came  to 
^'^n  Francisco,  '  'The  City  of  the  Last 
Ci.  "e." 

"There  ^  nly  the  bridge  after  this.  I  came  to 
San  Francisco  because  I  thought  I'd  have 
more  integrity  if  I  made  it  here.  I  am  what  I 
am.  I  don't  dress  up  in  no  flashy  clothes.  My 
music  isn't  slick.  I  can't  be  re-packaged." 

For  three  weeks  he  slept  in  Golden  Gate 
Park  and  then  started  getting  some  work 
singing  at  places  like  GulHver's  in  North 
Beach  and  Keystone  Berkeley,  and  opening 
for  Tower  of  Power  in  Los  Angeles. 

But  he  soon  "started  believing  my  own 
press"  and  "lost  it  all"  doing  lots  of  drugs 
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DeJong 
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and  alcohol.  He  ended  up  at  the  Salvation 
Army's  detox  center  at  Ninth  and  Howard, 
followed  by  a  move  to  his  current  home, 
Bridgeway,  a  residential  rehab  center  on 
Turk  near  Jones. 

For  a  number  of  years  now,  DeJong  has 
been  getting  his  act  back  together,  and  it's  a 
hot  act  indeed.  Playing  San  Francisco  clubs 
like  the  Saloon  in  North  Beach  and  the  Last 
Day  Saloon  in  the  Richmond  District,  the 
Michael  De  Jong  Band  puts  on  a  powerful, 
hard-driving  show  that  reflects  the  struggles 
that  DeJong  has  been  through,  and  the 
convictions  that  have  helped  carry  him 
through.  Mixing  tunes  by  people  like  Dylan, 
Van  Morrison,  and  Jimi  Hendrix  with  his 
own  material,  DeJong  puts  everything  into 
his  performance,  and  the  audience  usually 
responds  with  its  feet. 

"I  usually  get  to  the  club  early,  set  up,  and 
sit  around  and  check  out  the  people,  the 
vibes.  I  start  playing  and  it's  like  something 
flows  through  me  from  a  higher  energy 
source  to  the  audience.  There's  a  feeling, 
you  see  someone  with  their  eyes  closed,  and 
you  can  tell  that  you've  got  them,  that  you're 
touching  them. 

"That's  what  music  is  supposed  to  be  all 
about,  the  connection  with  people.  It's  a 
cleansing  experience.  You  get  to  bare  your 
soul.  It's  very  scary. 

"Everything  around  us  is  all  made  up  of 
little  things  that  move  in  a  rhythm.  Every 
great  once  in  a  while,  you  can  touch  that 
rhythm.  If  you  just  let  it  happen,  it's  an 
experience  you'll  never  forget.  Like  jumping 
off  a  mountain  and  knowing  you'll  land  in  a 
bed  of  pillows.  If  I  let  certain  things  go  in  my 
mind,  I  know  I'll  be  up  there  somewhere 
with  the  boys  (in  the  band).  I  never  had  a 
lesson  in  my  life.  I  play  what  I  feel,  what  I've 
gone  through,  what  I've  seen.  I've  tried 
quitting,  but  I  can't." 

DeJong  works  hard  on  the  business  side  of 
the  music  scene,  but  hates  it.  "By  the  time 
9:30  comes  around,  I'm  just  glad  to  be  up  on 
stage.  In  America,  they  drill  you  with: 
'you've  got  to  make  it.'  But  what's  making 
it?  I  just  got  a  long  distance  phone  call  from 
a  woman  in  Oregon  who  told  me  she  was 
about  to  commit  suicide  and  then  she 
hstened  to  one  of  my  songs  and  it  really 
helped  her  pull  through.  You  can't  buy  that 
with  money.  Maybe  I'll  never  be  a  com- 
mercial success.  But  I'll  touch  a  lot  of 
people.  Jimmie  Reed  used  to  say,  'You  just 
play  your  guitar  boy.  (jod'll  take  care  of 
you.' 

"I've  got  a  code:  I  don't  hurt  nobody,  and  I 
expect  the  same.  Like  Dylan  said,  'To  live 
outside  the  law  you  got  to  be  honest.'  I 
respect  people.  I  don't  try  to  change  people, 
or  the  world.  I  wish  I  could.  I  used  to  think  I 
could  make  everything  right  with  my  music. 
Now  I'm  just  struggling  like  everybody 
else." 

On  his  new  album,  "All  Night  Long,"  all  of 
the  songs  are  written  by  DeJong  and,  true  to 
the  blues,  they  are  very  personal,  dealing 
mostly  with  love.  Most  of  his  love  songs 
reflect  strong,  independent  individuals  who 
are  fully  aware  of  the  risks  and  limits 
involved.  But  one  of  his  songs,  "All  Night 
Long,"  falls  more  into  the  traditional  Top  40 
style  by  speaking  about  being  in  love, 
"going  around  in  circles  .  .  .  weak  in  the 
knees"  and  telling  his  lover  that  "she  can 


take  full  control"  because  "I  lose  it  all  when 
I'm  with  you  <but)  I  don't  mind  at  all." 

When  asked  if  he  still  doesn't  mind  being  so 
powerless  and  dependent  in  a  love  relation- 
ship, DeJong  agreed  that  this  song  is 
different  than  his  other  songs  and  com- 
mented, "People  don't  know  what  love  is. 
They  think  they'll  find  the  right  person 
who'll  fix  it  all  up  for  them,  like  a  drug. 
There's  a  little  boy  in  each  of  us  who  just 
wants  to  lay  our  head  on  somebody's 
shoulder  and  have  them  take  care  of  every- 
thing. It's  the  little  boy  in  me  that  wrote  that 
song.  It's  the  man  in  me  that  wrote  the  other 
songs,  like  'It  Grows  In  Time.'  That  song 
reflects  more  where  my  head  is  at  now." 

In  "It  Grows  In  Time,"  DeJong  sings: 
Now  I  can  *t  stop  your  tears 
Only  look  for  the  cause 
I  can 't  show  you  the  path 
But  I  can  point  to  the  door 

Hey  I  ain 't  got  the  key  to  your  prison 
lean 't  free  you  from  your  mental  skid  row 
You  're  the  one  who   makes   the  final 

decision 

I  can  only  plant  a  seed  in  your  heart 
I  hope  it  grows  in  time 

Though  "love"  is  the  thread  that  runs 
through  all  of  DeJong's  music  and  holds  it 
together,  his  work  ranges  far  beyond  this 
particular  theme.  "Victoria  Station,"  for 
example,  is  a  "true  story"  based  upon  time 
he  spent  under  a  series  of  freeway  bridges 
down  by  Front  Street,  where  there  is  a 
restaurant  named  Victoria  Station. 

I'm  standing  here  in  the  rain  at  Victoria 

Station 

This  freeway  bridge,  it's  a  cover,  keeps 

the  rain  off  my  head 


Empty  bottle  of  wine,  sad  situation 
I'm  trying  hard  to  hold  on  to  what  I  got  left 
I  remember  once  I  had  this  notion 
I  was  gonna  run  away  and  lose  myself  far 

out  at  sea 

All  those  rainbows  some  men  believe 
they  're  born  to  follow 

Looks  like  one  of  those  rainbows  gonna  be 

the  end  of  me 

I'm  just  trying  to  get  free 

I'd  like  to  say 
Some  day,  some  how,  some  where 
Fm  gonna  find  out 
There 's  got  to  be  a  better  way. 

In  "Lighthouse  For  The  Blind,"  Michael 
sings: 

Hey  I  really  care 

And  I'm  trying  to  share 

Visions  of  a  better  life  .  .  . 

When  asked  about  that  vision,  Michael 
started  pacing  the  floor  and  smoking  rapidly 
as  he  became  visibly  agitated.  "It's  a  matter 
of  trust.  It's  just  not  fair.  Here  I  am  in 
Francisco  in  the  richest  country  in  the  world 
and  I  see  people  rubbing  maggots  off 
garbage  so  they  can  eat.  It's  not  right. 

"I  saw  my  father  cry  twice.  When  JFK  was 
shot  and  when  he  saw  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
Now  with  their  new  inamigration  laws,  they 
ought  to  tear  down  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  In 
America,  you're  innocent  until  you're  pro- 
ven broke.  I  think  there's  got  to  be  a  better 
way. 

"You  should  never  take  away  a  man's  pride. 
The  last  time  I  got  the  shit  beat  out  of  me  by 
a  cop  was  the  night  of  the  Dan  White  riot. 
I'm  not  gay  but  I've  got  people  in  prison  for 
all  sorts  of  non-violent  crime  and  then  they 
let  that  guy  off  like  that.  And  they've  killed 
King,  Malcolm  X  and  the  Kennedy's.  All  my 
heroes  are  dead.  So  I  sing  the  blues." 
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Refugee  Controversy 

by  Wade  Hudson 

Michael  Huynh,  director  of  the  Tenderloin- 
based  Center  for  Southeast  Refugee  Reset- 
tlement, surprised  a  crowd  of  150  people  at  a 
Board  of  Supervisors  committee  meeting 
last  month  by  asking  the  committee  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  money  recommended 
for  his  agency. 

Huynh  asked  the  board  to  transfer  funds 
slated  for  his  agency  to  Laotian  and  Cam- 
bodian organizations  not  recommended  for 
funding.  He  considers  this  action  necessary 
in  order  to  increase  the  ability  of  those 
groups  to  determine  their  own  affairs. 

At  issue  was  $1.7  million  in  federal  job 
training  funds  for  refugees.  Many  speakers 
were  critical  of  the  recommendations  of  a 
distribution  committee  set  up  by  the  May- 
or's Office  of  Employment  and  Training, 
which  they  said  favored  established  organ- 
izations, while  neglecting  newer  groups 
such  as  Ethiopians,  Poles,  Laotians  and 
Cambodians. 

The  distribution  committee,  composed  pri- 
marily of  business  and  foundation  execu- 
tives, defended  its  recommendations  saying 
it  could  only  fund  groups  with  a  history  of 
being  "experts  in  job  training  and  job 
creation.  This  is  a  jobs  bill  not  refugee  reset- 
tlement." 

But  the  Refugee  Forum,  a  group  of  20 
agencies  working  with  refugees,  voted  unan- 
imously to  protest  the  committee's  plan, 
which  they  say  ignored  one  quarter  of  the 
City's  refugees. 


In  an  interview,  Huynh  expressed  frustra- 
tion with  City  Hall,  which,  he  said  "has 
never  cared  much  about  refugees. ' '  He 
claimed  that  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  promised  more  than  a  year  ago  to 
provide  the  Center  with  $100,000  to  operate 
an  information  and  referral  service.  He  says 
that  several  requests  by  his  agency  to  meet 
with  the  Mayor  have  been  unsuccessful  but 
that  Deputy  Mayor  James  Lazarus  reassured 
him  two  weeks  ago  that  some  funds  would 
be  forthcoming. 


National  Strategy  Pursued 

Homeless  Advocates  Meet  in  Chicago 


A  National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless  was 
formally  spawned  at  a  conference  in  Chicago 
October  21-23,  attended  by  representatives 
from  San  Francisco  and  dozens  of  others 
cities.  With  advocacy  as  its  basic  focus, 
conference  organizers  also  hoped  to  kick  off 
the  National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless,  an 
organization  that  has  existed  as  a  loose-knit 
network  for  a  year  and  a  half.  "We  didn't 
want  this  to  be  another  '  who  are  the 
homeless ' '  conference , ' '  said  conference 
organizer  Paul  Selden,  "but  rather  a  meet- 
ing that  would  coordinate  and  beef  up  efforts 
that  shelter  providers  and  advocates  are 
already  making." 

To  date  the  National  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless  has  bee^  carried  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  very  active  New  York  Coalition  for  the 
Homeless,  the  first  group  in  the  country  to 
file  a  "right  to  shelter"  lawsuit  on  behalf  of 
the  homeless.  The  National  Coalition  has 
served  as  a  communications  link  between 
organizations  in  different  cities,  given  tech- 
nical assistance  to  groups  looking  into  legla 
strategies  in  their  cities,  and  pulled  together 
hearings  on  homelessness  before  Congress 
last  December, 

San  Francisco  was  well  represented  by  an 
enthusiastic  delegation  including  members 
of  the  Central  City  Shelter  Network,  the 
Homeless  Caucus,  North  of  Market  Planning 
Coalition  and  even  the  Department  of  Social 
Services.  Sara  Cohn  of  NOMPC  and  Leon 
Zecha  of  the  Homeless  Caucus  led  a 
workshop  on  "Grassroots  Organizing,  Pro- 
test and  Demonstrations"  and  Garth  Fer- 
guson of  the  Caucus  contributed  towards 
another  session  on  transients  and  homeless 


youth. 

"San  Francisco  definitely  made  an  impact," 
said  Barbara  Arms  of  Hospitality  House  who 
attended  the  conference.  "Especially  the 
fact  that  the  movement  here  has  actively 
involved  the  homeless  who  have  even 
formed  their  own  organization.  Other  cities 
were  surprised  and  excited  by  the  idea,  and 
are  eager  to  form  'homeless  caucuses'  of  the 
own." 

California  delegates  held  their  own  session 
on  Sunday  morning  to  begin  planning  for 
statewide  coordination  of  advocacy  efforts. 
The  California  contingent  will  meet  again  for 
a  longer  session  in  November  in  Sacramen- 
to. Initial  ideas  included  coordinated  state- 
wide demonstrations  and  seeking  hearings 
of  the  state  legislature. 

At  the  conference's  last  session  broad  goals 
were  set  for  the  year.  These  included 
maintaining  a  stronger  presence  in  Wash- 
ington D.C.  to  push  for  funds  for  shelters 
and  homeless  programs,  coordinating  de- 
monstrations nationwide,  pursuing  litigation 
in  various  localities  and  seeking  a  homeless 
plank  in  the  Democratic  Party  platform. 

"I  think  the  thing  that  struck  me  the  most 
about  the  conference  was  how  everyone  kept 
saying  how  bad  the  problem  is  in  their  town 
and  how  they're  being  accused  of  attracting 
more  homeless  if  they  do  anything  about  it," 
remarked  Garth  Ferguson  of  the  Homeless 
Caucus.  "It  really  is  true  that  if  the  federal 
government  and  every  city  does  their  part  to 
provide  for  the  homeless,  no  one  place  will 
become  a  'magnet.'  '* 


Despite  that  assurance,  the  money  has  not 
yet  come  through  and  the  mild-mannered 
Huynh  is  getting  angry,  "I  can't  believe 
people  like  (DSS  General  Manager  Edwin) 
Sarsfield  can  eat  their  promises.  It's  a 
question  of  principle.  It's  like  Vietnam  eight 
to  10  years  ago.  Americans  made  all  kinds  of 
promises  and  broke  them.  Those  promises 
are  still  being  made  and  broken.  People  are 
running  our  lives  again.  How  many  centers 
are  run  by  refugees?  It's  another  Vietnam 
War.  Our  people  are  not  developing  the 
skills  to  survive.  History  is  repeating  itself." 

Deputy  Mayor  Lazarus  responded  that  the 
City  never  promised  the  funding  and  that 
the  Center's  "real  complaint  is  with  the 
State."  He  said  the  City  promised  only  to 
assist  in  getting  funds  from  the  state,  "but 
for  some  reason  the  Brown  administration 
never  processed  the  funding."  With  a  new 
administration  in  Sacramento,  the  issue  of 
state  funding  is  dead. 

Lazarus  says  he  has  been  trying  to  work  out 
some  way  to  reimburse  the  Center  for 
services  that  were  provided  while  waiting  for 
the  expected  state  funds.  But  he  also 
referred  to  Huynh's  offer  to  reduce  the 
Center's  job  training  funding,  which  he  des- 
cribed as  "a  grandstand  play,"  and  com- 
mented that  "they  must  not  be  hurting  that 
badly." 

Supervisor  Carol  Ruth  Silver  had  a  different 
view  of  Huynh's  offer,  calling  it  "ex- 
ceedingly noble."  She  and  her  Human 
Services  Committee  voted  to  amend  the 
recommendations  to  allow  the  Mayor's 
office  to  re-negotiate  with  the  refugee 
groups. 


$i99  Dinner 
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Baked  Meat  Loaf 
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Meal  Program  Under  Attack 


by  Sara  Colm 

A  meeting  called  to  organize  opposition  to  a 
church  meal  program  turned  instead  into  a 
spontaneous  rally  of  support  for  the  efforts 
of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  the  homeless. 

Bush  Street  broker  Edwin  Wells,  who  has 
formed  a  group  called  the  "Trinity  Victims* 
Coalition,"  attempted  to  hold  a  meeting  of 
the  group  last  month  at  the  Red  Cross  office 
on  Sutter  Street.  But  upon  learning  of  the 
group's  intentions,  the  Red  Cross  denied 
them  meeting  space  and  they  retreated  to  an 
open  garage  across  the  street,  where  they 
set  up  tables  stocked  with  complaint  forms. 

The  "Victims'  Coalition"  claims  that  the 
meal  program  has  caused  an  increase  in 
vandalism,  vagrancy,  loitering  and  "erratic 
behavior"  on  the  streets  around  the  church, 
located  at  Bush  and  Gough  streets.  "We 
want  the  program  closed  down,"  said  one 
man  who  was  staffing  a  complaint  table. 
"We  want  it  centralized,  located  where 
'they'  live.  The  man  disputed  the  notion 
that  many  people  using  the  program  are 
homeless,  saying,  "You'd  be  surprised  at 
the  number  of  cars  and  motorcycles  that  pull 
up  in  front  of  the  place." 

Coalition  members  were  heavily  outnum- 
bered by  supporters  and  participants  of  the 
church  program  who  gathered  in  a  comer  of 
the  garage  and  listened  to  several  spirited 
impromptu  speeches. 

Mounting  a  budle  of  newspapers  like  a 
make-shift  soapbox,  the  Rev.  Robert  Cro- 
mey,  rector  of  the  church,  shouted  out  his 
determination  to  continue  the  program  to  a 
cheering  crowd.  "Trinity  Church  has  a 

Welfare  Changes 

continued  from  page  3 

when  other  people(receiving  welfare}  are 
not?"  he  asked. 

Tenants  say  that  the  increased  deduction 
imposes  a  real  hardship  on  them  and  that 
they  were  just  barely  making  it  through  the 
month  before  the  increase.  "They're  taking 
$9'^  more  out  of  my  check.  Tell  me  how  am  I 
gonna  make  it  with  three  kids.  They're  going 
to  school,  I  have  to  buy  them  clothes,  I  gotta 
buy  rood  (when  food  stamps  run  out).  What 
do  I  have  to  do  to  take  care  of  my  kids?" 

Sara  Colm,  an  orgemizerfwith  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  said  she  has 
been  seeing  a  number  of  City  Center  Hotel 
tenants  in  the  last  two  weeks  who  were 
coming  by  to  complain  about  the  rent 
increases.  In  most  cases,  she  said,  their  rent 
deductions  have  gone  from  $180  to  $300  per 
month.  "These  families  have  been  having  a 
tough  enough  time  making  ends  meet  as  it 
is,"  she  said.  "But  if  they  have  to  pay 
another  $120  a  month  for  rent,  they're  really 
going  to  be  in  trouble. 

"This  program  is  supposed  to  provide  a 
temporary  home  for  famihes  who  have 
gotten  into  an  emergency  financial  situation 
and  lost  their  housing.  The  idea  is  that  they 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  get  back  on  their 
feet  and  find  a  permanent,  decent  home.  But 
with  this  kind  of  money  being  taken  from 
them,  they'll  never  be  able  to  save  enough  to 
move  and  will  be  trapped  in  this  situation  for 
long  time." 


feeding  program!  We  will  have  that  feeding 
program  if  there's  a  court  order  to  stop  it! 
We  will  have  a  program  if  the  vote  is  5,000  to 
1!" 

"There  are  problems  with  the  feeding 
program,"  Cromey  continued,  "our  neigh- 
bors are  absolutely  correct.  We  will  do  all  we 
can  to  deal  with  those  problems.  I  will  meet 
with  people  to  resolve  those  problems.  I  will 
not  meet  with  people  who  want  to  end  the 
program." 

Cromey  acknowledged  that  there  are  people 
using  the  program  who  urinate  on  the 
streets  and  sleep  in  doorways.  "We  have  to 
solve  those  issues.  However,  the  bottom  line 
for  me  and  many  of  the  people  in  the 
program  is  we're  going  to  feed  the  poor!" 

Jumping  up  on  the  soapbox  after  Cromey, 
Ranger  from  the  Hamilton  Methodist 
Church  food  program  in  the  Haight  told  the 
crowd,  "If  you  think  the  attitude  on  the 
streets  is  crazy  now,  wait  until  you  stop  the 
feeding  program." 

Leon  Zecha  from  the  Homeless  Caucus  was 
next  to  address  the  rump  session:  "Trinity 
Church  didn't  create  the  problem,  a  tight 
economic  situation  created  it.  Next  year  you 
could  be  where  we  are.  Our  enemy  is  a  sick 
society  and  we  should  all  be  working  to 
improve  it." 

While  concerned  at  the  wave  of  reaction  in 
the  neighborhood,  Cromey  seems  confident 
that  the  church  can  work  with  the  com- 
munity as  they  have  since  last  February 
when  tiie  Church  initiated  a  community 
board  to  address  problems  with  neighbors. 

Hospitality  House 
Benefit 

The  Sound  of  Music  night  club  will  be 
bopping  and  rocking  to  the  sounds  of  three 
hot  local  acts  in  a  special  benefit  for 
Hospitality  House  on  Thursday  night,  Nov. 
23. 

Mental  Floss,  Ibbilly  Bibbilly  and  Nuome- 
non  will  provide  the  sounds  £md  rhythms  to 
get  the  joint  jumping  and  the  dancers 
hopping.  Hospitality  House's  Volunteer  De- 
velopment Program  will  pick  up  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

"We  want  to  see  our  neighbors  come  out, 
get  down  and  have  a  gas  and  put  a  little 
money  in  our  till  at  the  same  time,"  said 
Howard  Grayson,  community  donations  vol- 
unteer for  the  House.  '  'We  guarantee  a  good 
time." 

With  an  admission  price  of  just  three 
dolleirs,  the  event  is  a  true  entertainment 
bargain.  Mark  your  calendars,  dust  off  your 
dancing  shoes  and  come  out  for  a  night  of 
good,  clean  fun  for  a  good  clean  cause. 


DALDAS  GROCERY 

open  again  under  new  management 
full  line  of  groceries,  liquor, 
wine  &  produce 
8-midnite 
Reasonable  prices 
199  Eddy  at  Taylor 


Help  Name  the 
Tenderloin  Park 

Sometime  in  early  1984,  the  long-awaited 
Tenderloin  Park,  fought  for  for  years  by 
Tenderloin  residents,  will  open.  The  park 
has  been  referred  to  informally  as  Central 
City  Park  but  has  no  official  name.  The 
Tenderloin  Times  is  sponsoring  a  Name- 
the-Park  contest  to  come  up  with  a  suitable 
handle  for  our  new  patch  of  greenery. 

Last  month,  the  Times  kicked  off  the 
contest  by  inviting  readers  to  send  in  their 
nominations  for  a  good  name  for  the  park. 
The  response  has  been  excellent;  over  30 
entries  were  submitted.  The  nominations 
are  listed  on  the  ballot  below.  Put  an  'X' 
next  to  your  choice  and  send  the  results  in 
to  the  Times. 

The  Times  will  submit  the  entry  getting 
the  largest  number  of  votes  to  the  Recrea- 
tion and  Parks  Department,  which  has  the 
final  say  in  naming  city  parks.  The  person 
submitting  the  winning  entry  will  receive  a 
$25  award.  The  results  will  be  printed  in 
next  month's  issue,  along  with  a  picture  of 
the  person  submitting  the  winning  entry. 

Send  to: 

Name  the  Park 
Tenderloin  Times 
146  Leavenworth 
San  Francisco,  94102 


All  ballots  must  be  received  by  November  | 
22.  I 


Father  Alfred  Boedekker  Park  □ 

Angel  Park  q 

Central  City  Park  □ 

The  Downtown  Bowling  Green  □ 

Eddy  Jones  Park  □ 

Martin  Luther  King  Park  n 

Cyril  Magnin  Park  n 
Milk  and  Moscone  Community  Park  □ 

Mill-Coney  Rest  Haven  □ 

My  Park  q 

North  of  Market  City  Park  □ 

Paradise  Gardens  q 

Park  of  All  Nations  □ 

Paradise  Park  □ 

Park  of  the  Angels  □. 

Park  of  Pigeons  □ 

Peek-A-Boo  Park'  □ 

People's  Park  □ 

Quiet  Park  □ 

Rainbow  Park  □ 

James  Roiph  Park  □ 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Park  □ 

St.  Francis  Ville  □ 

Sea  Breeze  Park  □ 

Spring  Villa  Park  □ 

Tender  Lion  Park  □ 

Tenderloin  Park  □ 
Tenderloin  Adult  and  Children's  o 

Recreation  Area  □ 

Tenderloin  Recreation  □ 

The  Assured  Park  q 

Victory  Park  □ 

Villa  Francis  Park  n 


Jobs  Available 

Jobs  are  now  available  in  caring  for  the 
elderly  or  ill  in  their  homes,  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  John  Adams  Commimity 
College  Center,  1860  Hayes  Street. 

The  center  is  sponsoring  free  classes  every 
mnth  to  train  persons  interested  in  be- 
coming professional  home  aides.  Each  cycle 
lasts  three  weeks  and  includes  instruction  in 
chent  care,  gerontology,  nutrition,  food 
preparation  and  decision-making. 

Graduates  will  receive  starting  salaries 
ranging  from  $4  to  $6  an  hour,  vacations  and 
sick  leave  and,  in  some  cases.  Kaiser  health 
coverage,  dental  insurance  and  union  mem- 
bership. 

For  more  information  about  the  program  call 
Pat  Bozin  at  346-7044. 
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Tenants,  Landlords  Turn  Out  for  Rent  Control  Hearing 

continued  from  page  1 

concerned  San  Francisco  citizens." 


He  added  that  his  proposals  would  not  affect 
landlords'  ability  to  pass  through  increased 
utility  and  maintenance  costs  but  is  "simply 
an  effort  to  close  the  'affordability  gap' 
between  spiraUng  rents  and  incomes  in  San 
Francisco. 

Walter  Park  of  the  San  Francisco  Housing 
and  Tenants  Council,  a  grass  roots  coalition 
that  has  spearheaded  the  drive  for  tougher 
rent  controls,  said  that  the  current  seven 
percent  allowable  rent  increase  was  based 
on  1979  inflation  figures.  Park  made  a  case 
for  bringing  that  figure  closer  to  present  day 
rates,  as  well  as  taking  into  account  the 
actual  reahties  of  landlord  costs  and  tenant 
income.  Park  and  others  argued  that  rent 
control  does  not  prevent  new  construction  as 
alleged  by  many  landlords,  pointing  out  that 
newly  constructed  units  are  exempt  and 
citing  figures  that  show  that  new  contruc- 
tion  has  increased  in  the  period  that  the  City 
has  had  rent  control.  Park  added  that  "new 
construction  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
tenants  in  San  Francisco  as  most  of  it  is  not 
rental  or  affordable.  It's  important  to  pre- 
serve our  current  existing  supply  of  afford- 
able housing." 

Paul  Wartelle  from  San  Francisco  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Assistance  Foundation 
(SFNLAF)  spoke  of  the  fUght  from  San 
Francisco  of  low-income  families,  indivi- 
duals on  fixed  incomes,  seniors  and  artists, 
who  are  being  priced  out  of  the  market.  He 
said  that  rents  on  vacant  apartments  have 
shot  up  by  more  than  90%  because  the 
current  law  allows  landlords  to  charge 
whatever  the  market  will  bear  on  vacant 
units. 

Tenderloin  interests  were  represented  at  the 
hearing  by  Don  Feeser,  a  tenant  activist  and 
vice  president  of  the  North  of  Market 
Planning  CoaUtion,  and  Betsy  Lamb  from 
S.F.  Network  Ministries.  Lamb  lives  in  a 
Tenderloin  building  owned  by  Russ  Flynn,  a 
large  property  owner  and  president  of  the 
Rent  Board.  She  pointed  out  that  her  rent 
has  increased  dramatically  in  the  last  year 
(from  $575  to  $608}  under  allowable  provi- 
sions of  the  current  law  while  services  have 
been  reduced. 

Lamb  said  she  didn't  understand  how  Flynn 
could  claim  in  a  recent  publication  that  rents 
have  stopped  increasing  in  San  Fremcisco 
since  the  end  of  1981  because  competition 
between  owners  has  kept  rents  at  the  old 
level.  "I  find  a  sign^cant  credibility  gap  in  a 
person's  saying  that  rents  have  been  main- 
tained at  the  1981  level  when  in  his  own 
buildings  they  have  skyrocketed.  Flynn  says 
most  landlords  don't  ask  for  the  seven 
percent  increase.  Why  does  he?"  she  asked 

"I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  people  can 
work  out  their  grievance  without  govern- 
ment intervention.  But  right  now,  in  1983, 
we  need  our  supervisors  to  step  in  and  turn 
aroimd  the  rental  laws  so  that  landlords  and 
developers  cannot  take  advantage  of 
tenants." 

Flynn  asserted  in  his  testimony  that  the 
current  rent  law  is  effective  because  it  gives 
landlord  the  escape  valve  of  obtaining 
market  \  alues  for  units  when  tenants  move 
out.  He  said  that  if  vacancy  control  is 
enacted,  "The  tenants  profile  won't  be  low 
income  because  San  Francisco  will  become  a 
magnet  for  a  good  housing  deal  and  the 


continued  from  page  4 

for  being  unnecessarily  cumbersome  and 
expensive,  driving  up  the  cost  of  operating  a 
center.  Six  months  ago,  Supervisor  Louise 
Renne  introduced  and  gained  passage  of 
legislation  that  loosened  requirements  for 
smaller  centers,  but  she  says  there  is  still 
"room  for  further  improvements." 

Renne  also  told  the  Times  that  she  has  asked 
Mayor  Feinstein  to  seek  funds  to  hire  a 
full-time  staff  person  for  her  childcare  office, 
which  currently  has  one  half-time  worker. 
The  Supervisor  said  she  is  hopeful  that  the 
Mayor  will  seek  the  funds  but  has  not 
received  a  definite  commitment. 

Magdalene  Daniels,  representing  the  Ten- 
derloin's Bay  Area  Woman's  Resource 
Center  estimated  that  6,000  children  Uve  in 
the  Tenderloin.  Yet  only  120  Tenderloin 
children  participate  in  licensed  neighbor- 
hood childcare  programs. 

Proposals  for  change  presented  at  the 
hearing  began  with  the  claim  that  childcare 
must  be  seen  as  a  "basic  right."  Childcare 
Switchboard  Director  Barbara  Wein  argued, 
"We  should  encourage  employers  to  take  on 
childcare  as  a  basic  right  of  all  workers  just 
like  health  care." 

Childcare  advocates,  and  in  particular,  the 
Childcare  Law  Center,  are  seeking  ways  for 
the  City  to  offer  incentives  to  private 
businesses  for  assisting  in  the  development 
of  more  childcare.  No  such  program  pre- 
sently exists. 

The  Center  is  also  exploring  the  possibility 
of  attaching  childcare  requirements  to  the 
construction  of  new  office  buildings.  San 
Francisco  presently  requires  developers  to 
provide  for  needs  such  as  open  space  and 
parking.  But  unlike  Santa  Monica,  which 


people  who  are  stable  and  upwardly  mobile 
and  well  connected  will  get  the  housing 
because  they  will  be  able  to  compete  for  it." 

Ted  Dienstfrey,  representing  the  Gerson 
Baker  and  Associates  realty  company,  said, 
"The  heart  of  the  problem  is  not  the  laws  or 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  landlords  —  the 
heart  is  the  supply.  We  are  talking  about  an 
ordinance  that  will  decrease  the  supply." 

"We  will  not  sit  back  and  let  a  few  activists 
who  in  many  cases  aren't  even  natives  or 
eligible  to  vote  take  over,"  said  Winifred 
McCarthy  of  the  Apartment  House  Owners 
Association.  "They  want  to  make  us  Emother 
Santa  Monica  —  we  want  to  stop  them." 

In  the  coming  month  final  details  of  the 
legislation  will  be  ironed  out  and  another 
public  hearing  will  be  held  in  early  De- 
cember. 

Tenant  activist  Mitchell  Omerberg  from  the 
Affordable  Housing  Alhance,  delighted  with 
the  huge  and  unprecedented  tenant  turnout, 
praised  the  coalitional  and  grassroots  efforts 
in  mobilizing  the  crowd.  "Hundreds  of 
concerned  tenants  turned  out  today  to  send 
the  message  that  the  hands  that  write  the 
rent  checks  each  month  will  elect  the  next 
Board  of  Supervisors,"  Omerberg  said. 


requires  new  buildings  to  offer  childcare 
space  at  low  rents,  San  Francisco  does  not 
take  into  account  any  increased  public  need 
for  childcare  created  by  new  construction. 
According  to  the  Center's  Kathleen  Murray, 
"Childcare  is  essential  and  every  level  of 
government,  including  the  Planning  Depart- 
ment, must  address  it." 

Outside  the  hearing  room,  Supervisor  Nancy 
Walker  supported  the  idea  of  requiring 
developers  to  contribute  to  the  financing  of 
childcare.  One  approach  would  be  to  have 
businesses  put  money  into  a  childcare  fund, 
which  could  be  used  to  help  pay  for  childcare 
anywhere  in  the  City.  Large  numbers  of  slots 
at  centers  throughout  the  City  are  now 
empty  only  because  they  are  too  expensive. 
Private  childcare  commonly  costs  $250  or 
more  per  month. 

Supervisor  Walker  also  argues  that  the  City 
should  do  more  by  setting  a  good  example 
and  providing  childcare  for  its  own  workers. 

Service  Employees  International  Union  Lo- 
cal 400,  the  largest  union  of  City  workers  in 
San  Francisco,  included  lan^age  in  its  most 
recent  contract  with  the  City  "to  explore  the 
feasibility"  of  childcare  for  City  workers. 
This  contract  went  into  effect  July  1,  but  so 
far  the  six  person  conunittee  established  by 
the  contract  has  not  begun  meeting.  Lynn 
Beeson,  Local  400  Board  Member,  said  that 
she  expects  it  to  begin  its  work  within  a 
month  or  two. 

Thomatra  Scott,  a  long-time  activist  in  the 
black  community,  closed  the  hearing  with 
outrage  and  tears  in  his  eyes.  "This  society 
will  drive  you  crazy  when  you  can't  protect 
your  own.  I'm  talking  about  parents  who 
want  to  be  parents  and  this  society  shoots  off 
all  its  money  on  some  damned  nuclear 
bombs." 
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Juvenile  Hall  Child  Abuse  Charged 

continued  from  page  1 


that  youth  who  refuse  to  sign  the  contract 
are  placed  in  isolation,  a  charge  Foote 
denies.  "(Youth)  can  be  here  without 
signing  (and)  there  is  no  coercion.  We  talk 
with  them  until  they  agree  to  sign  it.  I  have 
never  known  a  kid  not  to  sign  (voluntarily)." 

In  response  to  complaints  that  Juvenile  Hall 
is  "unnecessarily  restrictive,"  Foote  states 
that  youth  are  placed  in  isolation  'when  he 
has  reached  a  point  that  he  is  a  menace  to 
the  safety  of  others,  engages  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  or  does  things  like  cussing 
out  a  nurse.  The  kinds  of  things  for  which 
your  mom  and  dad  would  send  you  to  your 
room." 

The  31  charges  made  in  June  by  Balberan 
and  CREAR  covered  a  period  ranging  from 
November,  1981  to  May,  1983.  Balberan 
claims  that  abuse  is  still  common  at  Juvenile 
Hall.  "These  children  are  suffering.  They're 
being  brutalized.  They're  hungry.  They 
need  sunlight.  Their  skins  are  peeling.  They 
need  people  to  send  them  fresh  fruit  for 
vitamins.  A  lot  of  kids  are  trying  to  kill 
themselves  because  of  it.  What  they  need  is 
a  lot  of  attention,  care  and  love,  and 
blankets.  Kids  pee  in  their  rooms  because 
they  don't  have  a  toilet  and  the  staff  won't 
take  them  to  one.  They  have  men  super- 
vising girl's  showers.  They're  overdrugging 
kids.  People  are  sleeping  without  blankets. 
You  can  be  sure  the  future  is  going  to  be 
violent  if  this  kind  of  stuff  continues." 

Despite  the  widespread  impression  that  the 
Mayor's  Task  Force  is  msiking  some  "exci- 
ting discoveries"  and  will  come  down  hard 
on  present  conditions,  Balberan  is  worried 
that  it  will  be  a  "whitewash"  and  that  the 
Mayor  will  "just  put  some  toilets  in  the 
rooms  and  leave  it  at  that.  They're  talking 
about  firing  some  counselors.  But  how  about 
going  up  the  ladder  a  little  bit,  to  the  people 
who  are  really  responsible?" 

Juvenile  Hall  is  one  part  of  Youth  Guidance 
Center,  which  is  run  by  Chief  Probation 
Officer  Joseph  Botka,  who  serves  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  28  Superior  Court  Judges, 


LETTERS 


NEW  BROOMS  TO  SWEEP  CLEAN 
Editor, 

A  neighborhood  group  of  tenants  wants  to  add  to 
street  cleaning  efforts  in  the  Tenderloin. 

RAP,  the  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program,  at 
259  Hyde  94102,  may  be  willing  to  buy  the 
brooms,  plastic  bags  and  trash  cans. 

The  Tenderloin  Committee  for  Cleaner  Streets, 
concerned  with  the  danger  of  glass  on  the  streets 
of  our  neighborhood  to  children  in  thongs,  the 
barefoot  homeless  and  anyone  near  an  angrv 
alcoholic ,  asks  for  letters  to  RAP  in  support  of  this 
cause.  The  grant  may  permit  volunteers  to 
supplement  further  official  efforts  to  clean  the 
streets. 

Sincerely, 

Pius  Ideal,  Secretary 
TCCS 

LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 

The  following  letter  was  sent  by  the  Times  to  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  is  printed  here  for  the 
benefit  of  Times  readers. 
Editor, 

As  a  working  journalist  whose  beat  has  been  the 
Tenderloin  for  over  two  years  and  as  a  residen.  ot 
that  same  neighborhood,  I  took  strong  exception 
to  the  recent  Chronicle  series  on  life  in  the 
Tenderloin.  Although  reporter  George  Wilham- 
son  apparently  spent  40  days  in  the  Tenderloin, 


Ray  Balberan 
who  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  San 
Francisco.  The  Mayor  has  no  direct  admini- 
strative control  over  Youth  Guidance  Center. 
But  she  is  responsible  for  submitting  their 
budget  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  she 
can  conduct  investigations  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  changes  at  the  Center, 
including  Juvenile  Hall. 

Botka  asserts  that  "to  date,  none  of  the 
charges  of  child  abuse  have  been  substanti- 
ated." He  insists  that  Juvenile  Hall  meets 
"minimum  legal  requirements."  According 
to  Botka,  "lack  of  playing  area"  is  the 
facility's  greatest  problem.  He  looks  forward 
to  the  "re-building  of  the  entire  facility." 

Foote  also  argues  that  the  young  people  at 
Juvenile  Hall  "are  receiving  proper  and 
substantial  care,"  and  cites  an  "obsolete 
and  archaic"  building  as  the  number  one 
problem.  He  wants  the  City  to  build  a  new 
hall.  With  better  facilities,  he  says,  the 
youth  could  get  outdoor  exercise  more  than 
three  days  per  month,  which  is  the  current 
situation. 

But  a  recent  federally  funded  study  by 
Coleman  Children  and  Youth  Services  which 
analyzed  the  City's  youth  social  service 
system  concluded  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
youth,  the  problem  with  Juvenile  Hall  is  not 
so  much  the  facility  as  it  is  the  program  and 

what  he  emerged  with  was  a  story  that  could 
have  been  written  in  a  couple,  a  superficial  and 
stereotyped  series  that  reinforced  all  the  nega- 
tive, one-sided  images  long  foisted  upon  this 
neighborhood  by  our  local  purveyors  of  pap-in- 
print.  Excuse  my  anger,  but  this  was  a  cheap 
shot. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  series,  I  was  quite 
irritated,  but  tried  to  keep  that  feeling  from 
escalating  into  anger.  "This  is  just  the  first 
part."  I  told  myself,  "surely  other  aspects  of  the 
neighborhood  will  be  looked  at.  "  By  the  end  of 
Day  2  of  "The  Tenderloin  Held  Hostage,"  the 
aforementioned  acceleration  was  definitely  oc- 
curing;  two  days  of  junkies  and  pushers,  winos 
and  speed  freaks  is  hard  to  take  but  it  is 
especially  so  when  they  are  the  only  people  you 
hear  or  see  in  a  series  supposedly  depicting  life 
in  your  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Williamson's  junkies  and  pushers  and  winos 
are  real;  no  one  would  deny  that  they  exist.  But 
to  present  no  other  aspects  of  the  neighborhood 
is  to  grossly  distort  the  realities  of  life  in  the 
Tenderloin.  It  is  to  indict  the  25,000  residents  — 
the  Southeast  Asian  families,  the  retired  seniors, 
the  working  stiffs  and  the  concerned  and  active 
neighbors  —  to  at  best  being  insane  residents  of 
this  "bewildering  area"  as  the  Chron  called  it. 
and  at  worst  to  being  themselves  junkies,  winos 
and  prostitutes.  After  all,  that's  all  that  lives  in 
the  Tenderloin,  right? 

Wrong! 

The  Tenderloin   is   a   diverse,   exciting  and 


the  workers.  In  comparing  all  residential 
programs,  the  youth  surveyed  by  Coleman 
considered  Juvenile  Hall  to  have  the  best 
facility  but  the  worst  workers  and  service 
programs. 

The  Coleman  study  also  criticizes  Juvenile 
Hall  for  not  protecting  its  youth  from  harm 
inflicted  either  by  staff  or  by  other  youth. 
Even  in  the  unlocked  cottage  for  status  of- 
fenders not  charged  with  violating  the  law, 
according  to  this  study,  "status  offenders 
reported  the  most  dangerous  events  in 
Juvenile  Hall  and  the  least  in  the  crisis 
shelter." 

Another  area  examined  by  the  Coleman 
study  is  the  psychological  effect  of  various 
services.  Juvenile  Hall  was  rated  as  having 
significantly  less  positive  effect  than  any 
other  service  except  for  police  contacts. 

The  primary  thrust  of  the  Coleman  study, 
however,  was  its  conclusion  that  the  social 
service  system  as  a  whole  relies  too  much 
upon  restrictive  residential  programs  and 
too  little  upon  preventive  services  such  as 
childcare,  recreation,  job  training,  educa- 
tion, counseling  services,  self-help  groups, 
and  income  maintenance  programs.  Only 
15%  of  the  services  to  youth  are  preventive, 
while  69%  are  residential.  "San  Francisco's 
most  needy  families  are  not  using  services 
designed  to  prevent  the  escalation  of  prob- 
lems," which  become  more  expensive  to 
deal  with  after  they  have  escalated,  the 
study  said. 

Parents  and  youth  surveyed  by  Coleman 
considered  preventive  services  most  helpful, 
and  residential  services  least  helpful. 
"Overwhelmingly  people  wanted  changes  in 
policies  that  would  make  service  better. 
Most  often  they  want  more  prevention 
services,  better  educational  services,  and 
more  hard  services  such  as  shelter  and 
food." 

The  report  was  also  critical  of  the  City's 
Policy  of  placing  runaway  youth  in  the 
detention  facility  and  concluded  there  was 
"no  justification"  for  the  policy. 


complicated  neighborhood.  It  is  a  community 
with  more  than  its  share  of  problems  but  one 
with  a  large  number  of  people  who  care  deeply 
about  it  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  fight  to  keep 
it  and  improve  it.  Where  are  they  in  Mr. 
Williamson  s  story? 

Where  too  are  the  children  playing  at  St. 
Boniface  Church  after  school  and  the  "normal" 
seniors?  And  what  of  the  volunteers  and  the 
people  who  work  long  hours  at  low  pay  in  the 
helping  organizations  and  services  of  the  neigh- 
borhood? 

1  suppose  that  my  anger  should  have  vanished 
with  Day  3.  There  at  the  bottom  of  page  8  was  a 
six-inch  story  about  a  nice,  friendly  woman  who 
actually  lives  in  the  Tenderloin,  a  "straight 
living  among  hustlers." 

The  article  begins  with  the  admission  of  the 
author  that  "The  Tenderloin  is  much  more  than 
the  street- hustlers -and -flop house  life  that  I 
chose  to  experience"  —  pice  of  you  to  notice  — 
and  ends  by  noting  that  our  friendly-straight- 
woman-living-among-junkies-and-hustlers  feels 
that  one  of  the  problems  with  living  in  the 
Tenderloin  is  the  stigma  that  goes  with  living 
there.  How  true. 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Williamson 
and  the  Chronicle  did  a  great  deal  to  add  to  that 
stigma  and  nothing  (save  a  last-day  six-inch 
story)  to  dispel  it. 

Rob  Waters 
Tenderloin  Times 


EMERGENCIES 

Police  911 

Fire  911 

Ambulance  911 

Suicide  Prevention-  221-1423 

Psychiatric  Crisis/Outreacti  (10-6)  673-5700 

Women  Against  Rape   -  647-RAPE 

Night  Minister  (10  PM  -  4  AM)  -  986-1464 

Glide  Crisis  Center  (M-F.  8-5)  771-4232 

Comprehensive  Child  Crisis  Center  387-8700 

LEGAL 

S.F.  Neighborhood  Legal  Assistance   433-2535 

Welfare  Rights  Unit  -  433-2535 

Attorney  Referral  391-6102 

District  Attorney  -  -  553-1752 

Public  Defender    553-1671 

Victim /Witness  Assistance  552-6550 

Family  Violence  Assistance  861-0164 

Own  Recognizance  Bail  Project    552-2202 

People's  Law  School  285-5069 

Legal  Assistance  to  the  Elderly  861-4444 

NLG  Lawyer  Referral  Service  ($15  fee)   647-5297 

MEDICAL 

S.F.  General  Hospital—  821-8200 

St.  Anthony's  Clinic  (M-F,  8:30-noon)   864-0241 

Central  Aid  Station  -  558-5432 

Haight-Ashbury  hree  Medical  Clinic  431-1714 

Women's  Needs  Center    221-7371 

Health  Center  #4  -  558-3158 

North  of  Market  Senior  Service  Center  -  885-2274 

Tenderloin  Outpatient  Clinic  -  673-5700 

Mt.  Zion  —  Department  of  Psychiatry  -  567-1711 

Venereal  Disease  Information   864-8100 

SENIORS 

Senior  Information  (M-F,  8-5)  -  626-1033 

Seniors  Friendship  Line  (24  hours)  -   752-3778 

Gray  Panthers--  552-8800 

Gay  &  Lesbian  Outreach  to  Elders  (M-F,  9-5)  -  626-7000 

North  of  Market  Multi-purpose  Senior  Services —  -885-2274 

Downtown  Senior  Center   -    771-7950 

Senior  Escort  Outreach  Program    —  673-8600 

Legal  Assistance  to  the  Elderly    -  861-4444 

Salvation  Army  Turk  St.  Center  (senior  lunch)  928-7078 

Downtown  Senior  Social  Services  (9-4)  441-8762 

Senior  Dent  (low  cost  dental  service)   --  -   986-5845 

CHILDREN/YOUTH 

Chlldcare  Switchboard  (hours  vary)  282-7858 

Child  &  Youth  Sexual  Abuse  Resources  821-8386 

National  Runaway  Switchboard  800-621-4000 

Central  YMCA  Children,  Youth  &  Family  Center  885-0460 

Tenderloin  Child  Care  (under  5  years)   776-3411 

Huckleberry  House  for  Runaways  621-2929 

Tenderloin  Family  Counseling  Project   781-6738 

Vietnamese  Youth  Center  ~  771-2600 

Hospitality  House  Youth  Services  (M-F  12  -8)  -  776-2102 

St.  Anthony's  Youth  Drop-In  Center  552-3838 

Legal  Services  for  Children   863-3762 

SFGH  Youth  Medical  Clinic  (8-5)—-  -  ^^1  'Q^^^ 


SWITCHBOARDS 

Drug  Lines  (all  hours)"r  752-3400 

Mental  Health  Info/Referral  (all  hours)  387-5100 

Haight  Switchboard  (hours  vary)  621-6211 

S.F.  Women's  Switchboard  (hours  vary)  431-1414 

Parental  Stress  Talk  Line  (all  hours)  441-KIDS 

National  Council  on  Alcoholism  563-5400 

Consumer  Action  Information  and  Complaints  665-1544 

United  Way  Information  &  Referral  772-HELP 

HOUSING 

Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic  431-6630 

Rent  Stabilization  &  Arbitration  Board  621-RENT 

S.F.  Tenants  Union  (M-F,  1-5  &  M-W  7-9  PM)  282-6622 

Housing  Authority  673-5800 

Tenderloin  Neigh.  Development  Corp.  (housing  co-ops)  776-2151 

D.  A.  Consumer  Fraud  Unit  553-1814 

Mayor's  Office  for  Citizens  Assistance  558-2666 

Council  for  Civic  Unity  (Discrimination)  781-2033 

Human  Rights  Commission  (Discrimination)   558-4901 

Bay  Area  Urban  League  Housing  Counseling   922-5050 

Independent  Housing  Services  (housing  for  disabled)  441-6781 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Social  Security  956-3000 

Food  Stamps  -  557-5718 

General  Assistance  864-0948 

Medi-Cal  -  864-0899 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  557-5723 

E.  D.D.  -  Casual  Labor  -   557-1238 

E.D.D.  -  Service  and  Industrial  Workers  557-2385 

E.D.D.  -  Professional  and  Clerical  Workers   557-3038 

Unemployment  Insurance  557-1013 

Catholic  Social  Services  --  864-7400 

Hearing  Impaired  Program  (C.S.S.)  567-0540* 

Inner-City  Outpatient  Services  (drug  counseling)  474-4445 

Refugee  Resettlement  Program  557-6325 

Welfare  Assistance  Program  (12-4,  M-F)  776-2102 

Friends  Exchange  for  Mental  &  Physical  Health  863-1130 

Swords  to  Ploughshares  (Veteran  Services)  552-8804 

Independent  Living  Project  751-8765* 

Tenderloin  Food  Club  (Th.  11-1)    —771-2786 

Heart  of  the  City  Farmer's  Market  621-0422 

OTHER 

Hospitality  House   —  776-2103 

Streetwork/Drug  Outreach  Program  (under  18)  776-2103 

Saint  Anthony's  Dining  Room  (10-12:30  daily)  552-3838 

Meals  on  Wheels  -  —474-4646 

Travelers  Aid  Society-r  781-6738 

M.A.P.  (alcohol  detoxification)  431-7400 

W.O. M.A.N.  Inc.  (for  battered  women)  864-4722 

Women's  Resource  Center  (24  hour)   474-2400 

Jacob's  Well-alcohol  Rehab.  -  -  282-3072 

St.  Anthony's  Casual  Labor  (111  Golden  Gate.M&W,  9-11)-431-7351 

Center  for  Education /Iris  Project  397-2023 

18th  Street  Services  (alcohol  help  for  gays)  863-8111 

Welfare  Rights  Organization  -  -  397-7121 

City  Prison   ■  553-1 44r 

S.F.  Board  of  Supervisors  -  558-3184" 

S.F.  Municipal  Railway  -  673-MUNI 

North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition  474-2164 

Veterans  Centers  386-6726  &  824-1 1 1 1 

Economic  Opportunity  Council  771-7100 

'TTY  System  available  for  communication  with  the  deaf 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rocfns 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

(smoking  i  non  smoking i 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

In  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  forsinglewomen 
for  single  men 
for  parent  with  onechlld 

All  for 
$325-375  per  Month 

or  $1 00  per  Week 

Civic  Center  Residence 

04  McAllister  St.      431 -2870 


—DR.  ORWITZ  -  DENTIST— I 
NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 
BRIDGEWORK  -  FILLINGS 

PLATES  MADE  IN  1  DAY 

EXTRACTIONS 
PLATES  REPAIRED 

WHILE  YOU  WAIT 


SENIOR  CITIZENS. 

«SI  AKXn  UOUCED  WttS 
SOnOR-DCXT  PBOCfUW  f ARTlCIfA'KT 
CW  SPOWSOH£l< 


NOTICE   UNION  MEMBERS 

COVERED  UNDER  YOUR  UXION 
DEMAL  PUN:  SIMPLY  IfilNC 
IK  THE  FORMS  FURNISHED 
BY  YOUR  EMPLOYER 


MEDI-CAL  ACCEPTED 


FR£E  PARKING 
Mission  at  7th  Lot  Nexl  to  Post  Office. 
ObtJin  Ticket  at  Dr.  Orviti  Office. 


DR.  S.  D.  ORWITZ 

1033  MARKET  ST. 


Between  6th  &  7th  Sts.- 


Gary  Michael  Coutin 
Esquire 


Law  Office 

260  McAltisler  St.,  Suite  205 
San  Francisco.  CA  94102 

(4)5)  863-5845 
•  Free  Consullation 
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rooms  available  at  the 

AARTI  COOPERATIVE 
HOTEL 
391  Leavenworth 

•  a  40  room  recently  renovated  residential 
hotel 

•  three  community  rooms  with  Ititchens 

•  award-winning  roof  garden 

•  working  towards  Co-op  self  management 

•  each  resident  expected  to  put  five  hours  per 
week  into  Co-op  work 

•  $160  per  month  rent 

For  more  information,  call  776-2151  or 
928-9699 


